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DIVORCE 


THIRD ARTICLE 


JOHN MURRAY 


IV 
Matthew 19:9 


S respecting divorce and its implications this is on all 
accounts the most pivotal passage in the New Testa- 
ment. It occupies this crucial position particularly for the 
reason that it is the only passage in the New Testament in 
which we have the combination of two clauses, namely, the 
exceptive clause (u éml mopveiqa) and the remarriage clause 
(kai yaunon &dAnv). Both of these clauses occur elsewhere, 
the former in Matthew 5:32, in the form mapexrés ddyou 
mopvelas and the latter in Mark 10:11, as also in the form 
Kal yaua@v érépav in Luke 16:18. But only in Matthew 19:9 
are they coordinated. , 

It might not be proper to maintain that the question of 
the legitimacy of remarriage on the part of the innocent 
spouse after divorce for adultery would not arise if we did not 
have Matthew 19:9. The question might well emerge in con- 
nection with Matthew 5:32. For if a man may rightly divorce 
his unfaithful wife and if such divorce dissolves the marriage 
bond the question of remarriage is inevitably posed. And, 
again, though there is no allusion to adultery as an exception 
in Mark 10:11 and Luke 16:18, yet the Old Testament law 
respecting adultery and the peculiar character of the sin of 
adultery might well compel us to inquire whether or not, 
after all, adultery might not have been assumed as a notable 
exception to the principle affirmed in these two passages. 
Furthermore, I Corinthians 7:15 would certainly face us with 
the question of the effect that desertion by an unbelieving 
partner would have upon the marital status of the deserted 
believer. 

1 
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5 Nevertheless, Matthew 19:9 is distinctive in that here the 
question of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of remarriage after 
divorce for adultery is thrust upon us directly and inescapably. 

At the present stage of the discussion we shall assume that 
the correct text of Matthew 19:9 reads as follows: Aéyw 6€ 
duty Ste bs Gv Groban THY yuvatka abrov pH éxi Topveia 
kal yaunon addAnv, worxGrat. The matter of textual varia- 
tion will be discussed later. On the above reading of the 
text it may be well in passing to note some of its distinctive 
characteristics. 

(a) This text does not reflect upon the character of the 
man’s sin if he puts away his wife (for any other cause than 
that of adultery) but does not himself remarry. As found 
already, Matthew 5:32 deals very directly and decisively with 
that question and views the sin of the man from the stand- 
point of his responsibility in the entail of consequence involved 
for the divorced woman. In Matthew 19:9, however, it is the 
. sin of the man who contracts another marriage after illicit 
divorce which is the express subject of our Lord’s judgment. 

(b) The man who puts away his wife (except for fornica- 
_ tion) and marries another is expressly condemned as an 
adulterer. This is an inference properly drawn from Mat- 
thew 5:32 but here it is directly stated. 

(c) The rights of a woman in divorcing her husband for 
adultery and the sin of the woman who remarries after divorce 
for any other reason are not reflected on in this passage. 
Only in Mark 10:12 is there any express allusion to divorce 
action on the part of the woman and there, as we shall see 
later, no reference is made to the intrinsic right of divorce but 
only to the adulterous character of remarriage. 

,. The real crux of the question in Matthew 19:9 is, however, 
the force of the exceptive clause, “‘except for fornication’”’ (7) 
émi mopveiq). In the actual terms of the text the question is: 
does this exceptive clause apply to the words yaunon &dAnv 
and therefore’ to wouxarat as well as to the verb admoXvon? 
There can be no question but the exceptive clause provides an 
exception to the wrong of putting away. The kind of wrong 
from which it relieves the husband is not intimated as in 
Matthew 5:32 but, like the latter passage, it does enunciate a 
+ liberty granted to the innocent husband. It does not intimate, 


—" 
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any more than Matthew 5:32, that the man is obligated to 
divorce his wife in the event of adultery on her part. It 
simply accords the right or liberty. The question then is: 
does this exception, by way of right or liberty, extend to the 
remarriage of the divorcing husband as well as to the putting 
away? Obviously, if the right extends to the remarriage the 
husband in such a case is not implicated in the sin of adultery 
in the event of his remarriage. 

On this question the professing church is sharply divided. 
On the one hand, there are those who claim that while Mat- 
thew 19:9 (as also Matthew 5:32) gives to the innocent hus- 
band the right to put away the wife who has committed 
adultery, yet this does not give any warrant for the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage bond and for the remarriage of the 
guiltless spouse. In other words, adultery gives the right of 
separation from bed and board (a thoro et mensa) but does not 
sever the bond of marriage nor does it give the right to dis- 


- solve that bond. Perhaps most notable in maintaining this 


position is the Roman Catholic Church. The position should 
not, however, be regarded as distinctively Romish. The dis- 
tinguished Latin father, Augustine, can be enlisted in support 
of this interpretation.t Canon law of the Church of England, 
while allowing separation for adultery, does not permit of 
remarriage for the parties so separated as long as they both 
live.? 


t See De Bono Conjugali, Lib. 1, Capp. VII, XV; cf. In Joannis Evan- 
gelium, Tractatus IX, 2. 

2 See Charles Gore: The Question of Divorce (London, 1911), pp. 1-11. 
Gore quotes from Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, Canon 107, as 
follows: 

“In all sentences for divorce, bond to be taken for not marrying during each 
other’s life. 

“In all sentences pronounced only for divorce and separation a thoro 
et mensa, there shall be a caution and restraint inserted in the act of the 
said sentence, that the parties so separated shall live chastely and con- 
tinently; neither shall they, during each other’s life, contract matrimony 
with any other person. And, for the better observation of this last clause, 
the said sentence of divorce shall not be pronounced until the party or 
parties requiring the same have given good and sufficient caution and 
security into the court, that they will not any way break or transgress the 
said restraint or prohibition” (pp. 5 f.). Cf. Anglicanism: Paul Elmer More 
and Frank Leslie Cross (Milwaukee, 1935), p. 661. 

The Report of the Joint Committees of the Convocations of Canterbury 
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If the text of Matthew 19:9, quoted above, is adopted as 
the genuine and authentic text, then there is considerable 
difficulty in holding to this position. The reason is apparent. 
It is the difficulty of restricting the exceptive clause to the 
putting away (da7oAvon) and not extending it also to the 
remarriage (yaunon &AAnv).3 This is, however, the construc- 
tion that must be maintained if Matthew 19:9 is not inter- 
preted as legitimating remarriage after divorce for adultery. 

The Romish Church is. insistent that the exceptive clause 
“ modifies the first verb in the statement concerned but does 
not apply to the second. This exegesis is stated quite clearly 
by Walter George Smith as follows: 


“The complete exclusion of absolute divorce (divortium 
perfectum) in Christian marriage is expressed in the words 
quoted above Mark x; Luke xvi; I Cor. vii). The words 


and York, submitted in 1935, declared as follows on this subject: ‘‘The 
Church therefore will rightly teach its members that marriage is a calling 
for the whole of life, which asks for constant and unselfish effort. It will 
also say with much greater emphasis than in the past that believing Church- 
men should reverently and advisedly marry believing Churchwomen, 
realising that grace to overcome their difficulties will be given to those who 
live their married life in the full fellowship of the Christian society. Fur- 
ther, in the case of two Church members who after every effort find it 
impossible to continue living together as man and wife, the Church will 
teach that they may separate, their separation being a mensa et a toro, but 
that it is against God’s will for either to re-marry during the life-time of 
the other. Similarly, in the case of a Church member deserted or betrayed 
by an unworthy partner, the Church will counsel separation a mensa et a 
toro, and even in certain exceptional circumstances a legal dissolution of 
the marriage (which might be necessary, e. g., for the protection of certain 
interests closely affecting the injured party or the children) but without 
re-marriage during the life-time of the former spouse’ (The Church and 
Marriage, S. P. C. K., London, 1935, p. 18). 

This position of the Church of England concerns simply Christian mar- 
riage and is not to be regarded as interfering with what is called the Pauline 
privilege (I Cor. 7:15). This question will be discussed later. 

3 Such scholars as Charles Gore who deny the authenticity of the excep- 
tive clause fully recognise that the exceptive clause applies to the remar- 
riage as well as to the putting away. Gore says that the exceptive clause 
in Matthew 19:9 leaves ‘‘no doubt that divorce is used in such sense as 
covers permissidn to remarry” (op. cit., p. 20; cf. p. 25). It is for this 
reason, in particular, that they seek to show the unhistoricitysof the excep- 
tive clause. 
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in St. Matthew’s Gospel (xix, 9), ‘except it be for fornica- 
tion’, have, however, given rise to the question whether 
the putting away of the wife and the dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond were not allowed on account of adultery. The 
Catholic Church and Catholic theology have always main- 
tained that by such an explanation St. Matthew would be 
made to contradict Sts. Mark, Luke, and Paul, and the 
converts instructed by these latter would have been brought 
into error in regard to the real doctrine of Christ. As this 
is inconsistent both with the infallibility of the Apostolic 
teaching and the inerrancy of Sacred Scripture, the clause 
in Matthew must be explained as the mere dismissal of the 
unfaithful wife without the dissolution of the marriage 
bond. Such a dismissal is not excluded by the parallel texts 
in Mark and Luke, while Paul (I Cor., vii, 11) clearly 
indicates the possibility of such a dismissal: ‘And if she 
depart, that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband’. Grammatically, the clause in St. Matthew may 
modify one member of the sentence (that which refers to 
the putting away of the wife) without applying to the fol- 
lowing member (the remarriage of the other), though we 
must admit that the construction is a little harsh. If it 
means, ‘whoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, coinmitteth adultery’, 
then, in case of marital infidelity, the wife may be put 
away; but that, in this case, adultery is not committed by 
a new marriage cannot be concluded from these words. 
The following words, ‘And he that shall marry her that is 
put away’ — therefore also the woman who is dismissed for 
adultery — ‘committeth adultery’, say the contrary, since 
they suppose the permanence of the first marriage.’’4 


4 The Catholic Encyclopedia, Art. “‘Divorce’’, Vol. V, p. 56; cf. Arthur 
Devine: The Law of Christian Marriage (New York, 1908), p. 95. A most 
recent Roman Catholic work, A Commentary on the New Testament (1942), 
prepared by the Catholic Biblical Association, may here be quoted. ‘‘The 
teaching of Christ on divorce as recorded by the other Evangelists and 
understood by St. Paul (I Cor. 7, 10 f. 39; Rom. 7, 2) makes it perfectly 
clear that His prohibition of divorce with the right to remarry is absolute. 
Therefore the seeming exception mentioned in the First Gospel, save on 
account of immorality (5, 32), except for immorality (19, 9) cannot be under- 
stood in the sense that the innocent partner of an unfaithful spouse may 
divorce the guilty one and marry another person. The traditional inter- 
pretation of these words is undoubtedly correct: unfaithfulness justifies 
separation from bed and board, but the bond of marriage remains un- 
broken. St. Matthew records the words of Christ in their entirety. Our 
Lord kad reason to mention this partial exception lest His absolute prohi- 
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This construction of Matthew 19:9 is admitted to be “‘a 
little harsh” even by the foregoing apologist for the Romish 
interpretation. We shall see that this is very much of an 
understatement. 

It must indeed be allowed that an exceptive clause is some- 
times used in the Greek to intimate ‘‘an exception to something 
that is more general than that which has actually been men- 


bition of divorce seem to imply that the injured party is obliged to continue 
to live with the unfaithful spouse. The other Evangelists, however, omit 
these words, probably intentionally, to forestall a false interpretation of 
them in the sense of permitting a divorce with the right to remarry” 
(pp. 52 f.). 

It is not to be supposed that the Romish theory or practice in reference 
to the whole question of divorce is as simple or consistent as might appear. 
The Romish Church does sanction absolute divorce (divortium a vinculo 
distinguished, of course, from divortium a thoro et mensa) under certain 
conditions. In order to understand, however, the very elements of the 
Romish position it is necessary to appreciate the several distinctions 
between marriage, legitimate, ratum, and consummatum. In the words of 
Arthur Devine, ‘‘A marriage is called legitimate when contracted accord- 
ing to law by unbaptized persons. Such are the valid marriages of infidels. 
It is called ratum when validly contracted by those who are baptized, and 
is ratified by the Church. It is called consummatum when those validly 
married have used their conjugal rights” (op. cit., pp. 44 f.). Rome teaches 
that a marriage that is only legitimate, even though consummated, may 
be dissolved in accordance with the Pauline privilege (I Cor. 7:15). There 
may not be any conspicuous inconsistency in this concession. But Rome 
also teaches that a marriage that is ratum but not consummatum may be 
dissolved in one of two ways: (1) by “profession of solemn vows in a 
religious order approved by the Church; (2) by the dispensation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff” (ibid. p. 89). It is here that the indefensible inconsistency 
and the presumption of Rome appear. There is no Scripture warrant for 
any such exceptions, and it is passing strange that Rome should be so 
jealous to maintain the absolute indissolubility of consummated marriage 
within the Roman Catholic Church and yet make such specious conces- 
sions in the interests of religious orders and by papal dispensation. All 
this stems from the insolent claim of Rome that the Romish ‘‘Church is 
the only authoritative and infallible teacher of faith and morals for all 
times and places”’ (zbid. pp. 94 f.). 

With respect to marriage ratum and consummatum, Rome teaches that 
such can be dissolved only by the death of one of the parties. 

For the official pronouncements of Rome see Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, Session XXIV, ‘Canons on the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony’’, especially Canons 6 and 7. 
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tioned”’.s We have examples of this use of ef un in Matthew , 
12:4; Romans 14:14 and probably in Galatians 1:19. In such 
a case the exception stated here (ux éwl mopveia) would not 
be an exception to the principle that whosoever puts away 
his wife and marries another commits adultery but simply 
an exception to the principle that a man may not put away his 
wife. Consequently the real intent of the whole sentence 
would be, “‘But I say to you that whoever puts away his wife 
and marries another commits adultery — only, a man may 
put away his wife for the cause of fornication’. Such a ren- 
dering does in itself make good sense and would solve a good 
many difficulties in harmonising the accounts given in the 
three synoptic Gospels. The question remains, however: is 
this construction defensible? There are preponderant reasons 
for rejecting it. : 7 ” 

* (1) “If the exceptive clause is of the sort indicated above, 
namely, not an exception to that which is expressly stated 
but an exception to another closely related and more general 
consideration, then this is a most unusual, if not unparallelled, 
way of expressing it. In other instances where we have this 
kind of exception the construction is quite different from that 
in our text. In these other instances the statement of that to 
which a more general exception is appended is given first in 
its completeness and then the exception in its GOmpleteness 
follows. But this is not the case here — the exception is in- 
serted before the statement is completed. Analogy does not, 
therefore, favour this rendering. 

(2) While it is true grammatically that an exceptive clause 
may modify one member of a sentence without modifying 
another, yet it must be noted that, in this particular case, the 
one member which the exceptive clause, on the Romish con- 
struction, is supposed to modify does not and cannot stand 
alone in the syntax of the sentence concerned. Even if we 
eliminate the clause kal yaunon &Anv from any modifica- 
tion by the exceptive clause we have not reached any solution 
as far as the grammatical structure is concerned. In order to 


5 J. G. Machen: Christianity Today, October, 1931, p. 12. Cf. J. H. 
Thayer: Greek-English Lexicon, ei, III, 8, c, B; E. De Witt Burton: A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on ‘the Epistle to the Galatians (New 
York, 1920), p. 60. 
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complete the sense of what is introduced by the clause 6s av 
aro\von THY Yuvatka avTov we must move on to the prin- 
cipal verb, namely, porxarar. But if we do this without 
reference to the remarriage clause (kal yaunon &AAnv) we 
get nonsense and untruth, namely, “whoever puts away his 
wife except for fornication commits adultery’. In other 
words, it must be observed that in this sentence as it stands 
no thought is complete without the principal verb, wouxarat. 
It is this thought of committing adultery by remarriage that 
is the ruling thought in this passage, and it is quite indefensible 
to suppress it. The very exceptive clause, therefore, must 
have direct bearing upon the action denoted by the verb that 
governs. But in order to have direct bearing upon the gov- 
erning verb (worxarat) it must also have direct bearing upon 
that which must occur before the action denoted by the 
principal verb can take effect, namely, the marrying of an- 
other. This direct bearing which the exceptive clause must 
have on the remarriage and on the committing of adultery is 
simply another way of saying that, as far as the syntax of the 
sentence is concerned, the exceptive clause must apply to 
the committing of adultery in the event of remarriage as well 
as to the wrong of putting away. 

A comparison with Matthew 5:32 will help to clarify this 
point. There it is said, ‘‘Everyone who puts away his wife 
except for the cause of fornication makes her to commit 
adultery’. In this case the exceptive clause has full meaning 
and relevance apart altogether from remarriage on the part 
of the divorcing husband. This is so because the sin con- 
templated on the part of the divorcing husband is not the 
committing of adultery on his part but the making of his wife 
to be an adulteress. But in Matthew 19:9 the case is entirely 
different. The burden thought here in 19:9 is the committing 
of adultery on the part of the divorcing husband himself. 
But this sin on his part presupposes his remarriage. Conse- 
quently, in the syntax of the sentence as it actually is, the 
meaning and relevance of the exceptive clause cannot be 
maintained apart from its application to the remarriage as 
well as to the putting away. 

(3) What is contemplated in this sentence is not merely 
putting away, as in Matthew 5:31, 32, but putting away and 
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remarriage on the part of the husband. In this respect it is to 
be carefully distinguished from the logion of Matt. 5:32 and 
must be placed in the same category as Mark 10:11 and Luke 
16:18. The subject dealt with, therefore, is putting away 
and remarriage in coordination, and this coordination must 
not be disturbed in any way. It is this coordination that leads 
up to and prepares the ground for the principal verb, namely, 
the committing of adultery on the part of the divorcing hus- 
band. It would be unwarranted, therefore, to relate the 
exceptive clause to anything else than the coordination. 
Furthermore, the exceptive clause is in the natural position 
with reference to the coordination and with reference to the 
resulting sin to which it provides an exception. Where else 
could the exceptive clause be placed if it applies to all three 
elements of the situation expressed? And if it is in the natural 
position as applying to the coordination the natural construc- 
tion is that it contemplates an exception to the statement of 
the sentence in its entirety. 

(4) The divorce permitted or tolerated under the Mosaic 
economy had the effect of dissolving the marriage bond. This 
Mosaic permission regarding divorce is referred to in the con- 
text of this passage as well as in Matthew 5:31 and in the 
parallel passage in Mark 10:2-12. In each of these cases 
the same verb (&7o\tw) is used with reference to this Mosaic 
provision.’ Now since this was the effect of the divorce alluded 
to in this passage and since there is not the slightest indica- 
tion that the actual putting away for adultery, legitimated 
in Matthew 19:9;.5:32, was to have an entirely different 
effect, we are surely justified in concluding that the putting 
away sanctioned by our Lord was intended to have the same 
effect in the matter of dissolving the marriage tie. It should 
be appreciated that the law as enunciated here by Jesus does 


6 In the Old Testament passages in which divorce is mentioned or re- 
ferred to (Lev. 21:7, 14; 22:13; Numb. 30:10; Deut. 22:19, 29; 24:1-4; 
Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:1; Ezek. 44:22) the Septuagint does not use the verb d7ro- 
Abw. It uses the verbs €kBaAAw and éEarocréAXw. This should not, 
however, be regarded as implying any substantial difference. The verb 
amoNtw is used in the New Testament accounts with reference to the Old 
Testament provision of Deuteronomy 24:1—4, even though in the latter 
passage it is the verb é£azrooTéAAw that is used in every case. 
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not in any way suggest any alteration in the nature and effect 
of divorce. The change intimated by Jesus was rather the 
abolition of every other reason permitted in the Mosaic provi- 
sions and the distinct specification that adultery was now 
the only ground upon which a man could legitimately put 
away his wife. What is abrogated then is not divorce with 
its attendant dissolution of the marriage bond but rather all 
ground for divorce except adultery. 


If divorce involves the dissolution of the marriage bond, 
then we should not expect thet marriage would be regarded 
as adultery. 


(5) It is surely reasonable to assume that if the man may 
legitimately put away his wife for adultery the marriage bond 
is judged to be dissolved. On any other supposition the 
woman who has committed adultery and who has been put 
away is still in reality the man’s wife and is one flesh with 
him. If so it would appear very anomalous that the man 
should have the right to put away one who is permanently, 
while life lasts, his wife and is one flesh with him. To take 
action that relieves of the obligations of matrimony while 
the marital tie is inviolate hardly seems compatible with 
marital ethics as taught in the Scripture itself. It is true that 
Paul distinctly contemplates the possibility of separation 
without dissolution and propounds what the law is in such a 
contingency (I. Cor. 7:10, 11). But to provide for and sanc- 
tion permanent separation while the marriage tie remains 
inviolate is something that is alien to the whole tenor of 
Scripture teaching in regard to the obligations that inhere 
in and are inseparable from the marital bond. 


(6) The position that adultery warrants putting away but 
not dissolution of the marriage bond would appear to conflict 
with another principle of Scripture that applies to the aggra- 
vated case of harlotry or prostitution. If adultery does not 
give ground for dissolution of the marriage bond, then a man 
may not secure dissolution even when his wife has abandoned 
herself to prostitution. This seems quite contrary to the 
principle of purity expressed by the apostle (I Cor. 6:15-17). 
It would appear, therefore, that dissolution of the marriage 
bond must be the proper means and, in some cases, the 
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mandatory means of securing release from a bond that binds 
so uniquely to one who is thus defiled. 


On these various grounds we may conclude that it is not 
feasible to construe the exceptive clause of Matthew 19:9 as 
applying merely to the putting away and not to the remar- 
riage on the part of the divorcing husband. The considera- 
tions preponderate rather in favour of the conclusion that 
when a man puts away his wife for the cause of fornication 
this putting away has the effect of dissolving the bond of 
marriage with the result that he is free to remarry without 
thereby incurring the guilt of adultery. In simple terms it 
means that divorce in such a case dissolves the marriage and 
that the parties are no longer man and wife. 


V 
Mark 10:2-12; Luke 16:18 


The first question that arises in connection with Mark 
10:2-12 is the apparent discrepancy between Matthew 19:7, 8, 
on the one hand, and Mark 10:3—-5, on the other. In Mat- 
thew 19:7 we are told that the Pharisees asked the question, 
‘‘Why then did Moses command to give a bill of divorce and 
to put away?” Jesus in reply said, ‘“‘Moses for your hardness 
of heart suffered you to put away your wives’. The difference 
between the form of the Pharisees’ question and our Lord’s 
reply has been discussed already and the significance of the 
word Jesus used, namely, suffered duly noted. But in Mark 
10:3—5 the terms appear to be reversed. Jesus asks, ‘“What 
did Moses command you?”’ and the Pharisees replied, ‘‘Moses 
suffered to write a bill of divorce and to put away”. Again 
Jesus replied, “For your hardness of heart he wrote you this 
commandment” (rhv évtoAnv tavTnv). So in Matthew's 
account the Pharisees use the word indicative of command 
(€veretNato) and Jesus uses the word expressive of permis- 
sion (€mérpefev). In the account in Mark Jesus uses words 
indicative of command (évereitikato and évtod\n) whereas 
the Pharisees use the word expressive of permission (é7ér- 
peYev). Furthermore, the account in Mark might appear to 
upset the line of interpretation offered earlier with respect 
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to the exact significance of the Mosaic provision in Deuter- 
onomy 24:1-4. The discrepancy is, however, not real and 
may rather readily be resolved. The following considera- 
tions may be adduced: 

(1) It is entirely possible that the word ‘‘command”’ in 
Jesus’ question of Mark 10:3 may not have been intended to 
refer merely to Deuteronomy 24:1—4. By the question, ‘“‘What 
did Moses command you?” he may have had in mind the 
whole of the Mosaic revelation and may well be regarded as 
pointing to Genesis 2:24 as well as Deuteronomy 24:1-4. 
Such an interpretation would carry no suggestion that Moses 
commanded the Israelites to put away their wives under 
certain contingencies. The question could well be regarded 
as equivalent to, “‘What were the Mosaic provisions on this 
matter?” 

(2) Even if it be granted that the allusion in Jesus’ ques- 
tion of Mark 10:3 is to Deuteronomy 24:1-4, it does not at 
all follow that Jesus construes the Deuteronomic provision 
.as requiring men to put away their wives. The question, 

“What did Moses command you?” may simply mean, ‘‘What 
/was the Mosaic legislation on this question?” and it would 
be an entirely unwarranted importation into the question to 
suppose that this implied that Deuteronomy 24:1 required 
men to put away their wives in the event of the unclean thing 
specified. Neither does the question carry even the implica- 
tion that Moses authorised or sanctioned the divorce. 

The same holds true with respect to the words, ‘this com- 
mandment” (trav évToAnv Tabrnv) in Mark 10:5. The an- 
tecedent of this expréssion is the statement of the Pharisees 
in the preceding verse, ‘‘Moses permitted to write a bill of 
divorce and to put away”. It should be noted that Jesus does 
not say anything to dispute the Pharisees’ statement of the 
case. He rather endorses their statement by his answer. In 
any case, it would be importing far too much into his use of 
the word, ‘“‘precept” (€vto\n) to understand it as implying, 
“Moses did not simply permit to write a bill of divorce and 
to put away: he also required you to write a bill of divorce 
and to put away’. The reasonable view is that Jesus is 
, simply using the word, ‘“‘precept” as a designation of the 
legislative, regulatory enactment of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 
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without in the least intimating that the divorce itself was 
mandatory. 

(3) We must bear in mind that there were certain positive 
requirements in the Mosaic provision of Deuteronomy 24:1-4. 
Though it did not imply that divorce was mandatory, yet it 
did imply that if a divorce were given then certain strict 
requirements had to be followed. This consideration may 
well be the reason why Jesus refers to the Deuteronomic 
provision in verse 5 in terms of precept and in verse 3, quite 
possibly, in terms of command. The provision as a whole is 
a most definite prescription, even though every element or 
condition mentioned should not be construed as prescription. 

It may be impossible to arrange all the details of the two 
accounts into exact chronological sequence. We may not 
have sufficient information by which to reconstruct the whole 
episode. But it should be perceived that there is no contra- 
diction between the two accounts as found in Matthew 19:7, 8, 
and Mark 10:3-5. The latter passage, therefore, does not 
provide any warrant for departing from the interpretation 
of Deuteronomy 24:1-4 given earlier or for any revision of 
our estimate of the corroboration given to this interpretation 
by Matthew 19:7, 8. 

The second and far more important question that emerges 
in connection with Mark 10:2-12 is the omission of the excep- 
tive clause in Mark 10:11. The same is true of Luke 16:18. 
In both Mark and Luke there is no exception to the rule, 
“Whoever puts away his wife and marries another commits 
adultery’, whereas in Matthew 19:9 there is the one excep- 
tion, namely, for the cause of fornication. 

It is not within the scope of these studies to enter into the 
debate concerning source criticism. There are critics who 
are willing to grant on the basis of the manuscript evidence 
that the exceptive clause belongs to the text of Matthew’s 
Gospel and who, at the same time, have no scruple in denying 
its authenticity as a genuine part of our Lord’s logion on this 
question. For example, G. H. Box in his booklet Divorce in 
the New Testament, written jointly with Charles Gore in 
answer to R. H. Charles,’ says, “In the Markan account, and 


7 R. H. Charles: The Teaching of the New Testament on Divorce (London, 
1921). Dr. Charles takes the position that the exceptive clause in Mat- 
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also in Luke xvi. 18, the prohibition of divorce is absolute. 
In Matthew (xix. 9, cf. v. 32) a limiting clause is introduced, 
except for fornication or unchastity. This clearly is a case of 
editorial addition or modification. It formed no part of our 
Lord’s teaching in its original form, which is preserved cor- 
rectly in Mark and Luke. Dr. Charles, in fact, admits that it 
is a gloss, introduced into the text by the compiler of the first 
Gospel. But he contends that it is a correct gloss, intended 
to guard the passage from misinterpretation. The argument 
by which he justifies this contention we shall proceed to 
examine.’ The insertion of the exceptive clause, Box says 
further, “is no doubt due to the editor of the Gospel in its 
final shape, and was intended to exclude from Christ’s words 
the special case of adultery. Divorce for proved adultery, 
and remarriage for the innocent husband, is thus allowed in 
the text of these passages, though not, as we hold with the 
authority of Christ. The words were inserted by the editor, 
and doubtless reflect the current practice of the Palestinian 
Church when he wrote.’’? On such a hypothesis the apparent 


thew 19:9 is an editorial addition by Matthew and is not an actual word 
of the Lord himself. Nevertheless he thinks that this addition by Matthew 
was perfectly justifiable in order properly to convey our Lord’s teaching 
on the subject. The words of our Lord are properly reported in Mark and 
have no exceptive clause. When the words were spoken, Charles avers, 
the Old Testament law requiring death for adultery was still in force and 
consequently the exception in the case of adultery would have been per- 
fectly understood. However, this law relating to the infliction of death 
was abrogated a few years later. Accordingly Matthew, writing after the 
abrogation of this law and recognising that the actual words of our Lord 
would or might have been gravely misunderstood, “‘edited the narrative 
afresh and inserted the clause, ‘saving for the cause of unchastity’’”’ in 
order truly to convey our Lord’s thought and teaching. Matthew then, 
according to Charles, departs from the actual logion of Christ and adds 
the exceptive clause. But in so doing he saved the actual meaning of our 
Lord from grave misconception (see pp. 22 ff.). It is this position of Charles 
that G. H. Box and Charles Gore vigorously controvert. For a more 
recent and rather thorough discussion of this question see Felix L. Cirlot: 
Christ and Divorce (Lexington, Ky., 1945). 

8 London, 1921, p. 18. 

9 Ibid. p. 39. Charles Gore, ten years earlier, in The Question of Divorce 
took the same position. He says, ‘‘What appears to be the case is that the 
First Gospel ‘according to Matthew’ was compiled in some Jewish-Chris- 
tian community, probably in Palestine, at a date which cannot be much 
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contradiction is removed from our Lord’s teaching and re- 
mains simply in diverse accounts of what Christ said. 

We are not able to adopt this critical solution. We are 
compelled to take the position that if the exceptive clause 
belongs to the genuine text of Matthew’s Gospel, then it 
truly represents our Lord’s teaching. It would be incom- 
patible with the inspiration of Scripture to reject Matthew 
in favour of Mark and Luke, as it would also be to reject 
Mark and Luke in favour of Matthew. If the genuine texts of 
the three Gospels retain the apparent contradiction, then 
some other method than that of the denial of the authenticity 
of one or the other must be adopted. 

There is, however, a textual variant in Matthew 19:9 which, 
if adopted as the genuine text, would remove the discrepancy. 
This variant instead of reading um éxi mopveia kal yaunon 
&Anv, worxara reads as follows: mapextos \dyou Topveias, 
Tout avTnv porxevOjvar. It is apparent that this reading 
removes the discrepancy between Matthew 19:9 and Mark 
10:11; Luke 16:18 for the simple reason that all reference to 
remarriage would be removed from Matthew 19:9 and this 
text would be identical in meaning with Matthew 5:32. In 
such a case the accounts in Matthew would simply affirm 
that there is one exception to the rule that whoever puts 
away his wife causes her to commit adultery, namely, ante- 
cedent adultery on the part of the wife herself. But nothing 


later at any rate than the destruction of Jerusalem, and was based upon 
the Gospel of St. Mark and the (originally Aramaic) recollections of 
St. Matthew as well as upon other materials. It would appear that in this 
Jewish community, where it originated, the old Jewish feeling had been 
allowed to assert itself so far as to modify in respect of marriage the origi- 
nal strictness of our Lord’s command. No doubt the exceptive clause as 
it appears in the first Gospel was believed to express the real intention of 
Christ — ‘what He must have meant.’ But it cannot be admitted that 
this was really the case. So serious an exception must have been expressed. 
The law with the exception is really a different law from the law without 
exception. 

“It must be added that the critical conclusion that the exceptive clause 
in the first Gospel is an interpolation, which really alters the sense of our 
Lord’s original utterance about marriage, and that His real teaching is 
that given in St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, represents an impressive 
consensus of scholars from Germany, France, America, and our own 
country...” (pp. 22 f.). 


xa 
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whatsoever would be said regarding the remarriage of the 
man who puts away his wife for adultery. On the other hand, 
the accounts in Mark and Luke would deal directly with the 
question*of the remarriage of the man who, puts away his 
wife and would affirm that whoever puts away his wife, 
E whether for adultery or for any other cause, and marries 
“* another, commits adultery. The whole case could then be 
summed up in a few words: a man may put away his wife for 
adultery, though for that reason alone, but in no case may a 
man put away his wife and marry another. Matthew states 
the former on two occasions, Mark and Luke state the latter. 
No discrepancy remains and so further harmonisation is 
unnecessary. — 

The question remains, however: which of these readings 
is to be adopted as the genuine text? The problem is not by 
any means simple. The very fact that the two important 
fourth century uncials, Codex Sinaiticus (&) and Codex 
Vaticanus (B), are on opposite sides indicates the difficulty. 

It is not without significance that critical editors of the 
Greek text of the New Testament such as Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, von Soden, Nestle, and Souter have pre- 
ferred the reading, a) €mi wopveiq kal yaunon GdAn?V, pot- 
xara and have this variant in the actual text of their editions 
of the New Testament. And the English Revised (1881), the 
American Revised (1901) and the American Revised Stand- 
ard (1946), as well as the Authorised (1611), versions in 
English have followed this reading. 

It is not without good reason that these editors of the 
Greek text and the English translations referred to have cast 
their vote in this way. While any detailed analysis of the 
evidence bearing upon this textual question hardly falls 
within the scope of this article and would be beyond the 
capacity of the present writer, yet a brief summation of 
reasons leading to the conclusion that the above reading is 
the preferred text is not only in order but also necessary. The 
following observations may be adduced. 

(i) As regards the external evidence there is a distinctly 
impressive array of uncial and cursive manuscripts and also 
of versions in support of the reading just quoted as the pre- 
ferred text. While the mere number of manuscripts and 
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versions does not of itself settle a textual question, yet the 
variety as well as the mass in this particular case constrains 
the conclusion that very cogent reasons would have to be 
presented if it were to be rejected as the proper reading. 
Such reasons do not appear to reside in the opposing evidence. 

(ii) The alternative reading supported by Codex Vaticanus 
(B), namely, mapexros NOyou Topveias Tovet ab’Tny pot- 
xevOjvac must not be considered in its entirety but rather 
in its two distinct component clauses, when the external evi- 
dence in its favour is being evaluated. When this is done it 
will be found that the evidence in support of the second clause, 
Tout avTnv porxevOjvar is not as strong as that in support 
of the first, mapextos NOvyou topveias. For example, while 
Codex Vaticanus is supported by Codex Bezae in the reading 
TapexTos \dyou topveias it is not supported by Codex 
Bezae in the reading move? abriy porxevOqjvar. At this point 
Codex Bezae rather supports Codex Sinaiticus and reads kal 
yaunon &\d\nv. And the same holds true of a goodly num- 
ber of Latin manuscripts. 

It should be noted that, as far as the sense of the passage is 
concerned, it is not the reading wapexros dyou Topvelas 
that is crucial; as far as meaning is concerned this has the 
same effect as uy €ml ropveig. It is the second clause, rove? 
abvrnv porxevOnvac that makes the crucial difference. And 
it is surely significant that, although B enlists a good deal of 
collateral support in the clause that makes no difference to 
the sense, it decidedly loses support in the clause that intro- 
duces crucial divergence in the meaning of the passage. In 
other words, the reading of B weakens the farther it goes in 
assimilation to Matthew 5:32 and the farther it proceeds in 
changing the entire force of the passage. 

(iii) From the viewpoint of transcriptional probability the 
reading uy érl mopveia kal yaunon GAnv, morxarar is de- 
cidedly the more difficult. It is so because it appears to 
contradict Mark 10:11; Luke 16:18. Hence, if this reading 
represents the genuine text of Matthew 19:9 it is easy to 
understand why the other reading should have crept in — 
removal of the discrepancy between Matthew 19:9 and 
Mark 10:11; Luke 16:18, and assimilation to Matthew 5:32. 
On the other hand, if the genuine text of Matthew 19:9 should 
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read as Matthew 5:32 it is very difficult to see why the other 
reading would have crept in. It should be appreciated that 
if the text of Matthew 19:9 reads as we have been contending, 
then it is wholly unique in the New Testament. This unique- 
ness argues for its genuineness rather than for the opposite. 

(iv) Evidence of assimilation to Matthew 5:32 in the read- 
ing supported by B appears not only in the clauses we have 
been considering but also in the latter part of Matthew 19:9, 
kal 6 d&modNe\vpevnvy yaunoas porxatar.'® There appears, 
therefore, to be a sustained pattern of assimilation to Mat- 
thew 5:32 in this reading. This feature, when related to all 
the factors involved, is a count against its genuineness rather 
than in its favour. 

For such reasons as these we conclude, therefore, that the 
balance of the considerations support the judgment that 
the reading yw émi ropveia kal yaunon addAnv, worxarar 
is the genuine text of Matthew 19:9 and that the apparent 
discrepancy between Mark 10:11; Luke 16:18 and Mat- 
thew 19:9 cannot feasibly be resolved by the adoption of the 
variant reading that assimilates Matthew 19:9 to 5:32. Hence 
we are compelled to face anew the question of harmonisation. 
Matthew 19:9 enunciates one exception to the rule that if a 
man puts away his wife and marries another he commits 
adultery; Mark and Luke do not enunciate any such excep- 
tion. Is there a real contradiction here between the Synop- 
tists? The resolution of this question appears to lie along 
the following lines. 

(1) We must bear in mind that the burden of the emphasis 
in this discourse of our. Lord, in the form in which it appears 
both in Matthew 19:3-9 and in Mark 10:2-12, is upon the 
abrogation of the Mosaic permission of Deuteronomy 24:1-4. 


%° The question of the genuineness of this latter part of Matthew 19:9 
will not be discussed now. There is, of course, no question regarding the 
genuiness of the practically equivalent statements in Matthew 5:32; Luke 
16:18. Suffice it to say that if we follow the judgment of several critical edi- 
tors of the Greek text that this part of Matthew 19:9 is not genuine, then 
the argument given above is greatly strengthened. In vhe opinion of the 
present writer, the argument against the reading of B in Matthew 19:9, 
namely, assimilation to 5:32, may be strengthened by consideration of 
the latter part of Matthew 19:9 even if this latter part is genuine. 
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Since there was no provision for divorce for adultery in the law 
of Moses the passages in Matthew and Mark involve a com- 
plete annulment of the permission granted for other reasons 
and presupposed in this Deuteronomic passage. Now, in 
both Mark and Luke the form of statement used focuses 
attention upon that fact. As far as the Mosaic provisions 
regarding divorce are concerned the law enunciated by Jesus, 
in the form of Matthew 19:9 as well as in the form of Mark 
10:11; Luke 16:18, is quite absolute. In other words, there is 
no exception to the abrogation of the permission implied in 
Deuteronomy 24:1-4. Not even Matthew 19:9 allows for 
that kind of exception. The absolute form of statement in 
Mark 10:11; Luke 16:18 stresses most pointedly the abroga- 
tion of the Mosaic provision in this particular and Matthew 
19:9 does not in any way modify or retract such abrogation. 

(2) It should be noted that there is no mention either in 
Mark or in Luke of the right of a man to put away his wife 
for adultery. This is a remarkable omission, particularly in 
Mark in view of the greater detail with which he reports our 
Lord’s teaching at this point. There can be no question, how- 
ever, about the propriety of such dismissal. It is clearly 
established by Matthew 5:32 and also by Matthew 19:9 on 
whatever reading we regard as genuine. We have no reason 
to suppose that Mark and Luke intended to deny such a 
right and there is no suggestion of its illegitimacy. Yet neither 
Mark nor Luke makes any allusion to this liberty granted by 
Matthew 5:32; 19:9. Since, then, the silence of Mark and 
Luke respecting this right does not in any way prejudice the 
right itself, to say the least may we not properly suspect that 
the omission on their part of any reference to the right of 
remarriage, in the case of the man who divorces his wife for 
adultery, was not intended to prejudice or deny that right? 

(3) Furthermore, since Mark and Luke do not refer to 
divorce for adultery they could not in the nature of the case 
refer to the right of remarriage in the event of such divorce. 
It is obvious that the latter, if legitimate, rests upon the 
former. And since their silence regarding the former does not 
exclude its legitimacy nor does it imply that they were unaware 
of its legitimacy, why should we insist that their silence 
regarding the latter necessarily excludes its legitimacy or even 
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their knowledge of its legitimacy, particularly since their 
silence regarding the former necessarily precluded any refer- 
ence to the latter. 

We may reasonably conclude, therefore, that Mark and 
Luke are not envisaging the situation created in the event of 
adultery and are not reflecting on the rights of the innocent 
spouse in such a case. They are concentrating rather upon 
the abrogation of certain Mosaic provisions anent divorce 
and upon prevalent loose customs in both Jewish and Gentile 
circles. They report our Lord’s teaching as it was directed 
to these specific evils. Matthew does likewise. But the latter 
conveys to us additional information regarding our Lord’s 
teaching on this question, namely, his teaching bearing upon 
the contingency of adultery. Matthew informs us of two 
things: (a) aman may put away his wife for adultery; (b) he 
may marry another when such divorce is consummated. 

The third notable difference that appears in Mark 10:2-12, 
when compared with the parallel passage in Matthew, is 
Mark 10:12. Up to this point in our discussion the right of 
divorce in the case of adultery has been predicated exclusively 
of the man as distinguished from the woman. As stated 
already, it is only in Matthew that the right of divorce for 
adultery is intimated, but in both instances (5:32; 19:9) there 
is no reference to the rights of the woman in the event of 
adultery on the part of her husband. Quite naturally we are 
led to inquire if good and necessary inference based on other 
principles of Scripture does not require the extension of the 
right of divorce to the woman. It is for this reason that 
Mark 10:12 is so instructive and important, for, at least so 
far as the Gospels are concerned, this is the only passage in 
which there is allusion to divorce on the part of the woman. 
‘“‘And if she, having put away her husband, marry another, 
she commits adultery.” 

It must indeed be recognised that Mark does not here 
speak of the'right of the woman to put away her husband in 
the event of adultery on his part. As noted already, Mark 
does not anywhere reflect on the right of divorce for adultery. 
And it would be quite unjustifiable to infer that there is here 
any intent to allude to such a right on the part of the woman. 
The ostensible import of Mark 10:12 is that the same law 
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applies to the woman as applies to the man if she takes the 
initiative in a divorce suit. The significant feature, however, 
of Mark 10:12 is that it contemplates the possibility of divorce 
on the part of the woman and therefore presupposes such an 
eventuality. This means that the social order as envisaged 
by this passage in Mark is one in which divorce proceedings 
may be instituted by the woman as well as by the man." 


™ It has been argued that Mark 10:12 is not an authentic word of our 
Lord but that Mark adapted or amplified our Lord’s teaching to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the Graeco-Roman world. Heinrich Meyer, for 
example, says: ‘‘The narrative of Mark is certainly not original (in oppo- 
sition to Schenkel), but puts into the mouth of Jesus what was the custom 
among the Greeks and Romans, namely, that the wife also might be the 
divorcing party, and very often actually was so, which was not competent 
to the Jewish wife (Deut. xxiv. 1; Josephus, Antt. xv. 7.10), for the instances 
of Michal (I Sam. xxv. 41), of Herodias (Matt. xiv. 4 f.), and of Salome 
(Josephus, Antt. xv. 7.10) are abnormal in respect of their rank; and the 
cases in which, according to the Rabbins, the wife might require that the 
husband should give her a writing of divorcement, do not belong to the 
question here, where the wife herself is the party who puts away. The prop- 
osition in the passage before us is derived from an Hellenic amplification 
of the tradition, which, however, in Matthew is again excluded”’ (ad loc.). 
Cf..P. W. Schmiedel in Encyclopaedia Biblica, (New York, 1903), Vol. II, 
col. 1851; R. H. Charles: The Teaching of the New Testament on Divorce, 
pp. 27-29. On the other hand it is just as strenuously argued that a refer- 
ence to divorce on the part of the wife would be “‘singularly appropriate” 
at this time. F. C. Burkitt, for example, says: ‘‘This condemnation of the 
woman is not found in Matthew and Luke, and it is pretty generally 
assumed to be a secondary addition, ‘based on Roman Law,’ says Dr. 
Schmiedel in Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 1851. I venture to think such a 
view mistaken, and that so far from being a secondary addition it is one of 
the really primitive features of the Gospel of Mark, a feature which was 
dropped out or altered when its historical meaning had been forgotten.” 
Burkitt then proceeds to instance the case of Herodias and concludes: 
“Our Lord’s previous words show that he did not regard an immoral act 
as being any the less immoral for being carried out according to law: in 
either case I venture to think the saying as reported in Mark clearly implies 
a reference to Herodias, a reference which is singularly appropriate in the 
time and place”’ (The Gospel History and its Transmission, Edinburgh, 1906, 
pp. 100 f.). 

Suffice it to say here that it would be wholly indefensible to suppose 
that our Lord confined himself, particularly in his more private instruc- 
tions to his disciples as in this instance, to what would have strict and 
exclusive appurtenance to Jewish custom. Furthermore, as H. B. Swete 
points out, “‘the practice of the Pagan and Hellenised circles . . . must have 
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There can be no doubt then that our Lord here enunciates 
a law or principle which applies to a situation in which divorce 
by the woman as well as by the man is recognised as belong- 
ing to the actual status quo. 

This text does not of itself prove that the right of the man 
to divorce his wife for adultery, established by Matthew 5:32; 
19:9, belongs also in like manner to the woman. But it does 
point in the direction of a distinct provision in the Christian 
economy to the effect that the woman is accorded an equal 
right with the man in the event of marital unfaithfulness on 
the part of her spouse. In the Old Testament there is no pro- 
vision for divorce by the woman. There does not appear to 
be any such provision in Jewish custom at the time of our 
Lord.” But in this saying (Mark 10:12) there is an indica- 
tion that our Lord in the exercise of the authority that be- 
longed to him not only provided that a man may divorce his 
wife for the cause of fornication but that the wife also may 
divorce her husband for the same offence.*3 


(to be continued) 


been already familiar to the Twelve’’ and with it “they would shortly be 
called to deal’’ (The Gospel According to St. Mark, London, 1898, p. 206). 
There is, therefore, no good reason for disputing the practical-relevance, 
far less the authenticity, of this saying. 

12 See Josephus: Antig. Jud., XV, vii, 10. Referring to Salome who sent 
Costobarus her husband a bill of divorce and dissolved the marriage, he 
says, ‘‘This was not according to the laws of the Jews. For with us it is 
lawful for a husband to do this, but for a wife who has separated herself 
it is not lawful for her to be married to another unless ner former husband 
put her away.” 

33 The bearing of I Cor. 7:10—16 upon the question of the rights of the 
woman in the Christian economy will be discussed later. Interesting reflec- 
tions on this question from the early church will be found in The Shepherd 
of Hermas, Mand. 4, I and Justin Martyr’s Second Apology, Chap. II. 
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IV. THE WorkK OF BERNHARD DUHM 


NEW stage in the study of Isaiah was reached with the 
appearance in 1892 of the commentary of Bernhard 
Duhm.' Born in 1847, Duhm became in 1888 professor in 
Basel.? He was a friend of Julius Wellhausen and in many 
respects the writings of the two men served to complement 
one another. Wellhausen, however, expended his labor in an 
endeavor to indicate the position of the prophets in Israel’s 
history, whereas Duhm was more concerned to disclose what 
he considered the true meaning of the prophetical message. 
Above all, Duhm was an interpreter and more theologically 
inclined than Wellhausen. 
Previous to the appearance of his commentary on Isaiah, 
Duhm had written his Theology of the Prophets and Aim and 


* Bernh. Duhm: Das Buch Jesaia, Gottingen, 1892. The work appeared 
as Die prophetischen Biicher, 111. Abtheilung, I. Band, in the Handkom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament, which was edited by W. Nowack. Subsequent 
editions appeared in 1901, 1914, and 1922. In the present article all 
quotations will be made from the 4th edition, since it is most easily acces- 
sible. 

2 A brief sketch of Duhm’s life is given by Gunkel in Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, Tiibingen, 1927, Erster Band, columns 2043 f.; 
cf. Vergilius Ferm, An Encyclopedia of Religion, New York, 1945, p. 236. 

3 Duhm’s principal works are: Die Theologie der Propheten, 1875; Ziel und 
Methode der theologischen Wissenschaft, 1889; Kosmologie und Religion, 1892; 
Das Buch Jesaia, 1892; Hiob, 1896; Das Geheimnis in der Religion, 1896; 
Entstehung des Alten Testaments, 1897; a translation of Job according to 
the verse-measures of the original, 1897, (similar translations were made 
of the Psalms, 1899; Jeremiah, 1903; the Minor Prophets, 1910); Psalmen, 
1898; Jeremia, 1901; Die Gottgewethten in der at.lichen Religion, 1905; 
Habakuk, 1906; Das kommende Reich Gottes, 1910; Israels Propheten, 1916. 
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Method of Theological Science.4 The commentary on Isaiah is 
of particular importance, and one may readily understand why 
it assumed such an influential position in Biblical study.s 


After a few introductory remarks concerning the canon 
Duhm declares that to determine the various individual col- 
lections which are contained in the present book of Isaiah we 
are for the most part dependent upon internal criticism.‘ 
However, it may be noted, he points out, that the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus, while it does mention the Law and Prophets, 
says nota word as to the form in which they existed. Like- 
wise, the passage in II Maccabees which speaks of the sacred 
library (7. e., 2:13 ff.) may indicate that the canon of that 
time appeared in a different form from that which we have 
at present. 


More important, however, is II Chronicles 36:22 ff. (= Ezra 
1:1-4), which clearly attributes the Cyrus prophecy of Isaiah 
44:28 to Jeremiah. From this it follows that at this time 
Isaiah 40-66 was not reckoned as being Isaianic. The real book 
of Isaiah concludes with chapter 39.7 


4 See note 3. 

5 Even today this influence has not completely waned, particularly with 
respect to Duhm’s theory of a third Isaiah. Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Authority 
of the Bible, London, 1938, pp. 77, 173, 174, 175, etc.; W. Vischer: ‘‘Der 
Gottesknecht”’ in Jahrbuch der Theologischen Schule Bethel, Bethel, 1930, 
p. 61, ‘‘Unseres Erachtens redet die Wissenschaft mit Recht von Jesaja, 
Deuterojesaja und Tritojesaja.” 

6 op. cit., p. 8, “Zur Festellung der einzelnen kleineren und grésseren 
Sammlungen, aus denen schliesslich unser Buch Jesaia erwuchs, sind wir 
fast allein auf die Ergebnisse der inneren Kritik angewiesen, denn die 
wenigen zufalligen Notizen in anderen Schriften liefern nur geringe 
Ausbeute.”’ 

7 idem, ‘“‘Im 3. Jahr. v. Chr. zitiert der Chroniker (II. Chr 36 22 f.=Esra 
1 1-3) die deuterojesaianische Verheissung, dass Cyrus den Tempel bauen 
lassen werde (Jes 44 28), als ein Wort des Jeremia, halt also c. 40-66 oder 
einen Teil davon fiir jeremianisch.”” This statement is nothing less than 
amazing, as it, represents a gross misunderstanding of the passage in 
Chronicles, which merely relates that in accordance with the word of the 
Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus. 
The prophecy in question is found in Jeremiah 25:11-14 and 29:10. It 
declares that after an exile at Babylon of seventy years’ duration, the Lord 
will visit His people and cause them to return to their land. In accordance 
with this definite promise, therefore, the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus 
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However, not even the entirety of chapters 1-39, asserts 
Duhm, is from Isaiah. We should note that II Chronicles 
32:32 quotes Isaiah 36-39 as coming from the Book of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel. Now the author of Chronicles was 
not fond of referring to Samuel and Kings, and when he could 
appeal to secondary sources, he did so.2 Here, however, he 
does not do this. Hence, we are led to think that at this time 
chapters 36-39 were not found within the book of Isaiah. 
Since in all probability, they were inserted into Isaiah by the 
same one who collected chapters 1-35, we may also conclude 
that at that time not even chapters 1-35 were in their present 
form.?° 


When, he continues, we examine chapters 1-35, we note 
that 13-23 form a distinct section in that these prophecies 
bear the heading NY, a title which appears nowhere else in 
the book. They must therefore have existed independently 
for a long time. Probably 30:6 ff. also belonged to this group, 
since it, too, bears this title.™ 


to issue the decree which permitted the people to return. Such is the plain 
meaning of the declaration in Chronicles. 

The writer of Chronicles is not citing Isaiah 44:28, although it is probably 
true that in stating the fulfilment of the prophecy in Jeremiah, he does 
base his phraseology upon the passage in Isaiah. This, however, is entirely 
different from attributing the authorship of this phraseology to Jeremiah. 
This conclusion of Duhm is untenable, and, as far as I know, has found 
practically no acceptance. 

8 op. cit., p. 9, “Aber auch Jes 1-39 war damals noch nicht in der jetzigen 
Verfassung.” 

9 idem, ‘“‘Unfehlbar wiirde er ein Jesaiabuch als Quelle genannt haben, 
wenn er gekonnt hatte, denn er empfindet seine Abhangigkeit von den 
Bb. Samuelis und K6nige offenbar als lastig, statt deren er, so oft er kann, 
sekundiare Quellenschriften zitiert.” 

10 idem, ‘‘Standen aber zu seiner Zeit Jes 36-39 noch nicht in einem Buch 
Jesaia, so haben auch c. 1-35 damals noch nicht ihre jetzige Form und 
Vollstandigkeit gehabt, denn aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach sind c. 36-39 
von demselben Manne ins B. Jes. heriibergenommen, der auch c. 1-35 aus 
alteren Sammlungen zusammenstellte.”’ 

 ¢dem, ‘‘Diese Kapital zerfallen von selbst in drei Gruppen infolge der 
Erscheinung, dass c. 13-23 nicht bloss zu Anfang eine eigene Uberschrift 
mit dem Namen und Vatersnamen des Propheten besitzen, sondern auch 
die einzelnen Stiicke mit dem Worte 8D iiberschreiben, was sich sonst 
(mit Ausnahme von c. 30 6) nirgends im B. Jes. findet. Diese Kapitel 
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Chapters 1-12 have a special heading (1:1) and a con- 
clusion. They constitute a particular book of Isaiah’s and 
their collection had its own history.” 

Chapters 24-35 are without particular heading or epilogue 
and have a less clearly defined character than the other 
sections. They were probably gathered and inserted into the 
book when the entire collection was made." 

It thus appears that there is a basic, three-fold division. 
Chapters 1-12 deal with Judah and Jerusalem; 13-23 have 
to do with foreign nations and 24-35 are eschatological. How 
is this arrangement to be explained? We note that it appears 
also in the LXX of Jeremiah and in Ezekiel. Ezekiel, there- 
fore, was the originator of this scheme, and it was imitated by 
the one who gave to Isaiah 1-35 its present form.*4 

In the compilation of the book of Isaiah, therefore, we note 
three important steps. 

1. The collection of a.) 1-12; b.) 13-23. 

2. The uniting of the groups 1-12; 13-23; 24-35 and their 
completion through the addition of 36-39. 

3. The addition of 40-66. 

Each one of these steps is not necessarily to be regarded as 
the work of one man. Instead each may in itself have had a 
long history.'s Such, in brief, is a general summary of Duhm’s 
argument for the compilation of the book of Isaiah. 


miissen also fiir sich gesammelt sein und haben sehr wahrscheinlich eine 
Zeitlang als selbstandiges Buch existiert, zu dem vermutlich auch c. 30 6f. 
gehérte.” 

12 idem, ‘“‘Ebenso haben c. 1-12 eine besondere, nur fiir sie bestimmte 
Uberschrift in c. 1 und einen Epilog in c. 12, sind daher gleichfalls einmal 
ein besonderes Jesaiabuch gewesen, haben aber jedenfalls als Sammlung 
ihre eigene Entstehungsgeschichte.”’ 

3 idem, ‘“‘Nur die dritte Gruppe, c. 24-35, hat ohne Uberschrift und 
Schluss einen weniger abgeschlossenen Charakter; die kleineren Schriften, 
die sie umfasst, scheinen zunachst ein Sonderdasein gefiihrt zu haben und 
erst in dem Augenblick zusammengestellt zu sein, als die ganze Sammlung 
c. 1-35 oder 1-39 oder 1-66 geschaffen wurde.” . 

14 idem, ‘‘Der Urheber dieser Dreiteilung ist Hesekiel, ihm hat der Mann 
nachgeahmt, dem wir die jetzige Gestalt von c. 1-35 verdanken.” 

8 op. cit., p. 10, “‘Selbstverstandlich kénnen mehrere Akte auf ein und 
denselben Urheber zuriickgehen, aber auch das Umgekehrte ist méglich, 
dass namlich jeder einzelne Akt eine weitlaufige Geschichte fiir sich hat. 
Es ist sogar wahrscheinlich, dass die Entstehungsgeschichte des Buches 
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It will be profitable to study in somewhat detailed fashion 
how, according to Duhm, one of these sections came into 
existence. As an example we may consider chapters 1-12 of 
the prophecy, which Duhm himself entitles, The Book of 
Isaiah (Das Jesaiabuch). 

The person who made this compilation, so runs the argu- 
ment, was not at liberty to arrange his material in chrono- 
logical or logical order as he thought best. Rather, he had to 
leave untouched the small but very old collections which lay 
before him. It was necessary for him to respect their disposi- 
tion of the material. That this was the case appears from the 
fact that he did not unite 5:25-30 with 9:7-10:4 or 5:15 ff. 
with chapter 2 and place it at the beginning of chapter 6.*° 

Chapters 2—4 (with the exception of 2:2—4), we may regard, 
thinks Duhm, as an old, independent book which comes from 
Isaiah himself.t?7 It begins with a title, and since in the title 
the father of Isaiah is mentioned, it was obviously the first 
of his prophecies. The conclusion (4:2—-6) was the work of the 
compiler. The relative antiquity of the text is also seen from 
the fact that it is in poor condition and has many glosses. 
2:2-4, as may be seen from the fact that its text is in a 
different condition from the remainder of chapters 2-4, and 
also since it belongs at the close, did not originally belong to 
this section.‘® A certain arrangement of material appears 


viel komplizierter war, als sich bis jetzt zeigte, denn auch die bisher 
erwahnten Sammlungen haben jede ihre eigene Vorgeschichte.” 

6 idem, ‘‘Der Sammler von c. 1-12 hat keine freie Verfiigung mehr iiber 
die einzelnen kleinen Stiicke seines Buches gehabt, sodass er sie nach 
eigenem Gutdiinken, etwa nach chronologischen oder sachlichen Gesichts- 
punkten oder nach Stichworten hatte anordnen kénnen, vielmehr fand er 
schon altere kleine Sammlungen vor, deren selbstandige Dispositionen er 
respektierte und die er auch in unbedeutenden Einzelheiten unangetastet 
liess. Denn sonst hatte er z. B. c. 5 25-30 mit c. 9 7-104, ferner c. 5 15f. 
mit c. 2 5 ff. verbunden, er hatte die Uberschrift c. 21 weggelassen und 
c. 6 an den Anfang seiner Sammlung gestellt.”’ 

17 idem, ‘‘Am deutlichsten gibt sich c. 2-4, von dem vorlaufig c. 2 2-4 bei 
Seite zu lassen ist, als ein alteres selbstandiges Jesaiabiichlein zu erkennen.”’ 

8 idem, ‘‘Die kleine Dichtung c. 2 2-4 gehért namlich diesem Biichlein 
urspriinglich nicht an, weil sie an verkehrter Stelle steht, am Anfang statt 
am Schluss, und daher mit ihrer Fortsetzung so hart zusammenstésst, dass 
sich beide gar nicht in einem Atem lesen lassen; sie muss also erst spater 
am jetzigen Ort eingesetzt sein.’”’ The subjective nature of this comment 
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evident. First there is a threat. This is followed by a declara- 
tion of the reason for that threat and a preparation for promise, 
and lastly there follows the promise of future blessing. 

This same arrangement appears, we are told, in chapters 
6:1-9:6.79 Instead of a title to head the section, however, the 
prophet has substituted a date. In this section there is a 
certain unified stamp which is due to the prominence of the 
narrative form. At its basis probably lay an old work which 
Isaiah himself had revised and which now lay before the 
compiler in a form partly mutilated and partly enlarged. The 
compiler, a poor stylist, cannot have lived at an early period. 

The same arrangement of material is said by Duhm to 
appear in 9:7-11:16. The redactor of this section, since he 
expresses the hope that a united Israel will subdue Philistia 
and Moab, cannot have lived before the Maccabean age.?° 

The final redactor of these sections evidently intended to 
arrange them in chronological order, beginning with the nearer 
future and concluding with more remote eschatological sub- 
jects. This explains why chapters 2-4, which say nothing 
about a Messiah, are placed first, then comes chapter 9 with 
its account of the birth of the Messiah and lastly chapter 11 


must surely be apparent. Duhm desires to find a certain arrangement of 
material in these sections (see note 19), and because 2:2—-4 in its present 
position does not fit into this arrangement, he regards it as out of place. 
He thus misses the deep, underlying message of the prophet, a message 
which is to be discovered only by a faithful endeavor to allow the prophet 
to speak for himself. 

19 op. cit., p. 11, “‘...zuerst die Drohung, zuletzt die Verheissung, in 
der Mitte die Motivierung der ersteren und die Vorbereitung der letzteren.”’ 
in order to obtain such an arrangement, however, too great a price must 
be paid in the way of removal of “‘glosses,’’ etc. As the text stands, this 
threefold arrangement of Duhm’s is somewhat difficult to discover. Rather, 
promise and threat appear to be mingled together, both in chapters 2-4 
and 6-9. 

20 idem, “Endlich enthalt auch die Sammlung c. 9, 7-11, 16 zuerst die 
motivierte Drohung, dann die ausfiihrlich vorbereitete Verheissung; c. 9 7 
bildet mit dem ‘Senden des Wortes’ einen passenden Eingang, und fiir den 
Abschluss hat der Sammler in eigenen Zusiatzen c. 11 9-16 gesorgt.’’ Again, 
this division is obtained only at the expense of proper exegesis. A careful 
interpretation of the text will reveal that 9:7 ff. should not be severed from 
the immediately preceding verses. See Alexander: The Earlier Prophecies, 
in loc. 
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with its eschatological picture. The redactor himself probably 
labored about the first century B. C.”* 

The above brief sketch will give a rough idea of the manner 
in which Duhm thinks the material in Isaiah 1-12 was 
gathered. Of particular interest are his comments on the work 
of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah. Duhm restricts the compass 
of Deutero-Isaiah to include merely chapters 40-55. In fact 
not even all of these chapters are his. For one thing the famous 
Servant passages are later, although not so late as chapters 
56-66. This Deutero-Isaiah is thought by Duhm to have 
written about 540 B. C. and to have lived, not in Babylon, 
but probably in the Lebanon or in northern Phoenicia. Chap- 
ters 55-56 were composed by someone who probably lived in 
Jerusalem just before the time of Nehemiah’s activity. This 
unknown author Duhm would designate as Trito-Isaiah. This 
author had probably read the Servant songs. Furthermore, 
for the most part, he imitated Deutero-Isaiah and agreed with 
him in some of the promises which speak of the building up 
and the future glory of Jerusalem.” 


3t The best answer to this process of splitting up the text is to work 
carefully through the Hebrew text of these twelve chapters with a deter- 
mination to permit the prophet to speak for himself. The prophet may 
not present his message as we think he should, but this is no reason for 
denying that one man could have produced these prophecies. Duhm’s 
procedure can lead only to chaos, and subsequent study of Isaiah has 
shown that this is precisely what it has done. 

2 op. cit., pp. 14 f., “wir haben in c. 40—66 drei Schriftsteller zu unter- 
scheiden. 

“Der alteste von ihnen ist der sog. Deuterojesaia, der Vf. von c. 40-55 
exkl. die spateren Einsatze. Er schreibt um rund 540 v. Chr., wahrschein- 
lich in einem am Libanon, etwa in Phénizien gelegenen Ort. Jiinger und 
jedenfalls nachexilisch sind die Ebed = Jahwe =Lieder c. 42, 1-4. 49, 1-6. 
50, 4-9. 52, 13-53, 12, die ohne Zweifel von Einem Dichter abstammen 
und wohl nur einen Teil seiner Gedichte bilden, mégen die nicht aufgenom- 
menen friih verloren gegangen sein oder sich wegen zu persdnlicher Haltung 
nicht zur Aufnahme in die Prophetenschrift geeignet haben. Wahrschein- 
lich sind diese Lieder alter als die dritte Schrift c. 56-66, die sich nach 
Form und Inhalt als Erzeugnis eines einzigen Schriftstellers ausweisst, den 
wir der Kiirze halber Tritojesaia nennen. Die beiden Halften dieser 
Schrift, c. 56-60 und c. 61-66, sind vielleicht durch den Redaktor von 
c. 40-66 umgestellt. Geschrieben ist sie kurz vor der Wirksamkeit des 
Nehemia und zwar in Jerusalem.”’ Thus, in a section characterized by 
dogmatic statement, the Third Isaiah is born. 
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The task of Deutero-Isaiah is said to be to proclaim that 
Yahweh will return through the wilderness to Palestine at the 
head of freed Israel. For this return men are to prepare the 
way. Hence the prophet keeps his own person in the back- 
ground, so that today one does not know where he really lived, 
whether in Palestine, Egypt, Babylon or somewhere else. He 
is the lyric among the prophets, and while his speeches may 
have psychological pauses and changes of theme, they have 
no logical arrangement. 

Trito-Isaiah wrote at a time when the land was inhabited 
and the city built, but all was in tragic shape. There was no 
human instrument such as Cyrus to improve conditions. 
Furthermore, there were enemies, the false brethren of the 
Jerusalem community who even wished to build a rival temple. 
The day of revenge, however, was to come, and Jerusalem’s 
walls would be rebuilt. 

Duhm thinks that Trito-Isaiah, in matters of style, is below 
Deutero-Isaiah. Furthermore, Trito-Isaiah speaks often of 
himself. He considers it his duty to point the people to its 
sins, to bring the Gospel to the poor and to announce the day 
of vengeance. All these tasks are foreign to Deutero-Isaiah.”3 

The four Servant passages might be removed from their 
present context and leave no blank space. They are not 
entirely divorced from their context, however, for their 
principal idea, that of the Servant, is not foreign to Deutero- 
Isaiah. However, he handles the subject in a different way. 
The Servant of the Four Passages is quite different from that 
of Deutero-Isaiah. He is not a prophet, but a teacher of the 


33 op. cit., p. 419, “Als Schriftsteller unterscheidet sich Tritojesaia von 
Deuterojes. so stark wie méglich. Haufig zwar nimmt er im Anfang eines 
Gedichts einen héheren Flug und erinnert dann ab und an an seinen 
Vorganger, aber meist sinkt er in versifizierte Prosa herab. Wortliche 
Entlehnungen aus Jesaia, Jeremia, Deuterojesaia, Hiob usw, finden sich in 
grosser Zahl, besonders sticht auch der Einfluss Hesekiels hervor, den 
Dtjes. gar nicht kennt. Deuterojesaianische Zitate werden gern ins Geist- 
liche umgebogen (s. zu 57 14 58 8 62 10f.). 

“Im Gegensatz zu Dtjes. redet Tritojes. 6fter von sich selber. Als seine 
Aufgabe bezeichnet er, dem Volk seine Siinden anzuzeigen (58 1b=Mch 
3 8b), den Elenden das Evangelium zu bringen, das Jahr des Heils und 
den Tag der Rache anzukiindigen (61 1 ff.), Aufgaben, die samtlich dem 
Dtjes. fremd sind.” 
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Law.*4 The author of these poems appears to have lived after 
the book of Job was written and before the book of Malachi, 
but probably not during the exile. Quite likely these poems 
belonged to an original work, and were written in the margins 
or in blank spaces in Deutero-Isaiah’s prophecy. 

In the Fourth Poem, the individual traits of the Servant 
appear most clearly, and it is completely impossible to speak 
of the actual or true Israel as being intended. Like the other 
poems, this one attributes to the Servant the work which 
Deutero-Isaiah expected to be accomplished through the 
Lord’s immediate activity.5 

By way of summary, it may be said, therefore, that Duhm’s 
principal contributions are to be found in his introduction of 
the “Third” Isaiah, his reducing the compass of ‘‘Second”’ 
Isaiah by one-half, his unique views of the four great Servant 
passages and his attributing the authorship of chapters 40-66 
to persons who lived in Palestine or Syria. These views were 
so novel and startling that their widespread influence is easily 
understandable.” 


V. EXAMINATION OF A SPECIMEN OF DuHM’s EXEGESIS 


The first impression which one receives from reading 
Duhm’s work is that the author has been engaging in mere 
intellectual pastime. It is difficult to believe that the noble 


4 op. cit., p. 311, “Sie (7. e., the Servant passages) beriihren sich in Wort 
und Gedanken sehr nahe mit Deuterojes.s Schrift, haben aber zu ihrer 
Umgebung nur zum Teil einige Beziehung und wiirden durch ihre Ent- 
fernung keine Liicke hinterlassen, was freilich auch von manchen anderen 
Stiicken gesagt werden kénnte. Ihr Hauptgedanke, die Idee des Got- 
tesknechtes, ist auch dem Dtjes. nicht fremd, wird aber von ihm ganz 
anders behandelt.” ‘Er (7. e., the Servant) ist nicht eigentlich ein Prophet, 
sondern ein Prophetenjiinger, ein Thoralehrer, darum, wie es scheint, vom 
Verf. des B. Maleachi (2 5 f.) als das Ideal ‘Levis’ verwertet.” 

3s op. cit., p. 393, “Der Knecht Jahwes wird hier noch individueller 
behandelt als in den iibrigen Liedern, und die Deutung seiner Person auf 
das wirkliche oder das ‘wahre’ Israel ist hier vollends absurd.”’ In the first 
edition Duhm had employed the word “‘unméglich” in place of “‘absurd.”’ 

26 Other features, such as the basic principles which guided Duhm in 
his exegesis, will receive attention in the subsequent discussion. 
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prophecy of Isaiah was actually composed in the manner which 
Duhm suggests. Great masterpieces of literature — and surely 
Isaiah is such — do not thus come into being. 


It is necessary, however, to examine with some care a 
specimen of Duhm’s exegesis. Such an examination will 
clearly reveal the principles which have guided him in his work 
and will indicate the extent of the validity of these principles. 
There are many passages which would lend themselves admi- 
rably to such an examination, but there is one in particular 
which will prove fruitful, namely, the introductory verses of 
the so-called ‘‘third”’ Isaiah. 


The devout and careful reader of the Bible will probably 
not discover any hiatus between Isaiah 55 and 56. In chapter 


55 he will have read of the life-giving waters, available to all. 


who thirst. The Messiah has been set forth as a witness of 
the truth and a commander of the nations. Hence, many 
nations which previously had not known the truth will ac- 
knowledge him. Indeed, they are encouraged to come, while 
the Lord is near. The mercy of the Lord and His transcend- 
ence should also encourage the sinner, for the word that the 
Lord has spoken will not return to Him void. The righteous- 
ness of God, continues chapter 56, is to be fully revealed, and 
the distinctions of the old dispensation are to be done away. 
All those, whoever they may be, who exhibit faithfulness to 
that which God has required, will be received and blessed of 
Him. . 

With Duhm, however, the plain meaning of the text is not 
to be accepted. With chapter 56 we find ourselves in the 
presence of a post-exilic author. The Temple has long been 
built and Jerusalem is inhabited. Nevertheless, a tragic 
situation prevails. The leaders of the people do nothing; the 
rich oppress the poor and the truly pious ones are dying out. 
The Lord is ready to help. He has no human instrument 
(like the Cyrus of ‘‘second”’ Isaiah), but will Himself intervene 
against the enemy, the schismatic heretics of Jerusalem. 


According to Duhm, 56:1-8 is a doctrine (Thora) relating 
to the admission into the cultus of the foreigners and eunuchs. 
It has a superficial connection with ‘“‘second”’ Isaiah, but no 
connection with what follows. This fact, however, should 
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cause no surprise, since it is a common characteristic of the 
“third” Isaiah.?7 
third” Isaiah. 


Even in verse 1, the difference between the ‘‘second” and 
“third” Isaiahs is said to be apparent. This difference comes 
to light in the command, ‘‘Keep ye justice and do righteous- 
ness”. According to Duhm, this is work-righteousness, and 
not the dxavoobvn Tov Oéov of which the “second” Isaiah 
speaks. In verse 1b, indeed, the word righteousness (7PT¥) 
is used more in accordance with ‘‘second”’ Isaiah, and hence 
with a different connotation from that which it bears in 1a. 
Nevertheless, even in 1b what the author intends primarily 
to set forth is the condition in which the cult comes to honor, 
the unworthy ones and heretics are driven out and punished, 
and the Jews who are true to the Law come into their own, 
dedicate themselves wholly to the priestly functions and so 
fulfill all righteousness. In that they are now exercising 
righteousness, they are preparing themselves for the time of 
God’s righteousness.?® 


This interpretation is quite interesting, but is it correct? 
In discussing the verse, Duhm makes practically no effort to 
justify his exposition but proceeds with the calm majesty of 
dogmatism and assurance that characterizes so much of his 
writing. The only answer to his fancies is to be found in a 
sober exegesis of the text. 


From the merely formal aspect alone, 56:1 bears resem- 
blance, not only to chapters 40-55, but also to 1-39. The 
introductory phrase 717” V8 7D occurs only 5 times in 
“third”? Isaiah, but it appears (with variations) at least 14 


27 op. cit., p. 419, ‘Der Abschnitt kriipft oberflachlich an Dtjes.s Schrift 
an, hat dagegen keinen Anschluss an die Fortsetzung. Indessen ist das 
gerade, bei Tritojes. nicht weiter auffallig, da dergleichen bei ihm 6fter 
vorkommt.” 

28 idem, ‘‘Allerdings wird aber auch in v. 1b der Verf. mit der Gerechtig- 
keit Gottes den Zustand meinen, wo der Kultus ganz zu Ehren gekommen, 
die Unwiirdigen und Hiretiker ausgeschieden und bestraft und die gesetz- 
treuen Juden in Stand gesetzt sind, sich ganz den priesterlichen Funktionen 
zu widmen und dadurch alle Gerechtigkeit zu erfiillen. Dadurch, dass sie 
schon jetzt Gerechtigkeit iiben, bereiten sie sich auf die Zeit der Gerechtig- 
keit Gottes vor.” 
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times in ‘‘second”’ Isaiah, and several times in 1-39.29 Like- 
wise, the linking together of UBW and 7P¥ is characteristic 
of the entire prophecy of Isaiah, and also of other portions of 
the Old Testament.° The phrase ‘‘my salvation (*NY1¥") also 
appears in each portion of Isaiah,3* and the words “my right- 
eousness”’ (*NPT%¥) in both the “second” and “‘third”’ Isaiah.*? 
The thought “‘my salvation is near to come and my righteous- 
ness to be revealed”’, appears in almost identical words (in the 
masculine, however), in Isaiah 51:5 (YW? N¥2 °PT¥ Ai7P).ss 
From the purely formal standpoint, therefore, all that Duhm 
can adduce is the observation that ‘‘second”’ Isaiah merely 
desires justice and righteousness, whereas ‘‘third’”’ Isaiah 
commands men to practice them. Surely, in itself, this is not 
a criterion of sufficient weight to indicate diversity of author- 
ship. 

Is it not evident that in 56:1 the author is resuming the 
theme already introduced in 55:6, 7? In the latter passage he 
has commanded men to seek the Lord. It is precisely this 
thought which he reintroduces in 56:1. How are men to seek 
the Lord? By keeping judgment and doing righteousness. 
Furthermore, they are to do this at the appropriate time. In 
55:6 they were to seek the Lord when He might be found and 
to call upon Him while He was near. So in 56:1 they are to 
keep justice and do righteousness, because (°3) His salvation is 
near to come and His righteousness to be revealed. Thus, 
both in 55:6 and in 56:1 conversion is described in positive 
terms. 

That which the Lord demands is worship of the true God 
and obedience to His law. The word 05W seems to be an 
equivalent of 771M as in 51:4. It is used similarly in 42:1-4. 
Thus, the one who keeps judgment is the one who seeks 
zealously to obey the revealed will of God, to worship Him 
in truth. Jeremiah expresses the meaning when he equates 


29 Isaiah 56:1, 4; 65:8; 66:1, 12 (cf. also 57:15 NBN 0 WO 7D °D); 42:5; 
43:1, 14; 44:2, 6, 24; 45:1, 11, 18; 48:17; 49:7, 25; 51:22; 52:3 and, e. g., 
29:22. 

3° Cf., e. g., Isaiah 9:6; 33:5, etc. 

3t F. g., Isaiah 12:2; 49:6; 51:6, 8; 56:1. 

32 FE. g., Isaiah 46:13; 51:6, 8; 56:1. 

3 Cf. also 46:13, INN Nd *nYyWwM PHN Nd *nPIY “NIIP. 
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the one who does judgment with the one who seeks truth 
(Jeremiah 5:1). The one who thus worships God will also do 
righteousness, 7.e., he will act righteously by rendering 
obedience to God’s righteous commands. 

When Duhm asserts that the author of 56:1 is speaking of 
a work-righteousness, he has completely missed the point of 
the verse. The prophet does not intend to say, “Obey my 
commands, and if your obedience proves to be meritorious, 
then I shall save you”. The idea of salvation by works of 
human righteousness is utterly foreign to every part of the 
Old Testament. What the prophet means to say is, ‘‘Now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of salvation; therefore, seek 
the Lord’. If he were writing in terms of the New Testament, 
he might say that the manner in which men are to seek the 
Lord is by believing in Christ. He writes, however, in common 
with the other authors of the Old Testament, ‘‘Obey the voice 
of the Lord. Give ear to His revelation and act in accord 
therewith’. The thought is in complete harmony with the 
utterance of Isaiah elsewhere, ‘‘Learn to do well; seek justice, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow’’.34 In other words, the true follower of the Lord must 
manifest the sincerity of his profession by his manner of life. 
The Lord requires righteousness upon the part of those who 
are His. 

It may be that the command is addressed to those who will 
feel the weight of Babylonian oppression. However, the 
meaning is much deeper, and cannot be thus restricted to the 
exiles. The prophet is enunciating general principles which 
are to regulate not only the people of Israel but the church 
in general. And, as Alexander has aptly pointed out, “The 
doctrine of the passage is simply this, that they who enjoy 
extraordinary privileges, or expect extraordinary favours, are 
under corresponding obligations to do the will of God; and 
moreover that the nearer the manifestation of God’s mercy, 
whether in time or in eternitv. the louder the call to righteous- 
ness of life’’.35 

The second verse, according to Duhm, serves to explain the 
concepts judgment and righteousness of la, and has no parallel 


34 Isaiah 1:17. 
35 The Later Prophecies, p. 311. 
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with ‘‘second” Isaiah or with any of the pre-exilic prophets 
either in form or in content.3° It does, however, remind one 
of the legal writers and of several Psalms. Thus, the words. 
WIN and OTS]3, as employed in verse 2, are used in the 
sense of man’s relationship to God as in Psalm 8:5 and not, as 
in Isaiah 51:12, of the heathen who fear Israel. Apparently 
the verse is too negative for Duhm, since he would rather see 
positive instructions given as to what is ethical.37 

With regard to the formal construction of this verse, there 
is no reason whatsoever why it may not have been composed 
by the author of chapters 40-55. The introductory word, 
*"Wk, occurs also in Isaiah 30:18 immediately after a state- 
ment that the Lord is a God of judgment. Its use here, there- 
fore, will not come as a shock to one who has read the previous 
chapters of the prophecy. Furthermore, the combination BiJ8 
and OS"}2 is employed in this passage just as in 51:12. 
Duhm’s assertion that in the latter passage the words refer to 
the heathen is arbitrary.3* As verse one in positive fashion 
had set forth that which God requires, so this verse gives the 
negative aspect. Such a procedure is strikingly similar, not 
only to the ‘‘second”’ Isaiah, but also to the ‘‘first’’. Just as 
in 55:6 Isaiah had presented the positive requirements of the 
Lord, so in 55:7 he states the case negatively, ‘“‘Let the wicked 
man forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts’. 
And, as in Isaiah 1:17, we meet the positive side, in verse 16 
we are presented with the negative, ‘‘Wash you, be you clean, 


36 op. cit., p. 419, “2 erklart die Begriffe Recht und Gerechtigkeit in v. la 
und hat weder in der Form noch im Inhalt eine Parallele im Dtjes. oder 
in den vorexilischen Propheten.”’ 

37 op. cit., p. 420, ‘Wir wiirden lieber positive Angaben iiber das, was 
sittlich ist, sehen.”’ 

38 op. cit., p. 419, “WII8 und OIN"]3 sind bei Dtjes. (51 12) die Heiden, 
vor denen sich Israel fiirchtet, hier wie z. B. Ps 8 5 der Mensch in seinem 
Verhaltnis zu Gott.” The point of 51:12 is to contrast man with God. 
There is no need to fear man, reasons the prophet in this passage, for man 
dies, nor the son of man, for he is as grass. On the other hand the Lord is 
man’s maker and the creator of heaven and earth besides (51:13). If, there- 
fore, the Lord is with His people, it is foolish to fear man. In both 51:12 
and 56:2 the reference is to mankind generally. In 51:12 it cannot be 
restricted to the heathen, but to mankind as such in the role of an oppressor 
of God’s people. 
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turn aside the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, cease 
to do evil’. By thus stating the case both positively and 
negatively, the prophet is enabled to make abundantly clear 
the nature of the Lord’s requirements. This literary device 
must have been very effective, since it is found in each portion 
of the prophecy of Isaiah. 

Not only does 56:2 set forth the requirements of the Lord 
negatively but it also presents concrete particulars. The right- 
eous man, it teaches, will observe the Sabbath in such a way 
that he will not profane it and he will also keep his hand from 
doing any evil. This, says Duhm, is a strange combination 
and certainly a paltry ideal for the religious man.39 The 
mention of the Sabbath apparently is due to the fact that 
people were beginning to neglect or to give up the Sabbath and 
circumcision. The use of bbn, thinks Duhm, is a characteristic 
of the author’s legal tendency. The thought is that the man 
who does not profane the Sabbath, a cult ordinance, is just; 
it is therefore necessary to ‘‘keep’’ (a favorite word of the 
Deuteronomist, which probably stems from priestly usage) 
this ordinance.‘° 

At this point there begins to appear one of the principles 
which has guided Duhm in his work. It is, in effect, to test 
the writing by its theology. In other words, the religious 
thoughts and sentiments and the phraseology in which they 
find expression may all serve as reliable criteria for determining 
the age to which the passage belongs. In the present verse, 
therefore, the express mention of the Sabbath must point to a 
time when there was much concern about the cult, namely, the 
post-exilic period. 

This method of study, as employed by Duhm and others, 
is fraught with great danger, for it proceeds upon the un- 
founded assumption that the religion of Israel passed through 
a long process of evolutionary development. Hence, a passage 


39 op. cit., p. 420, “‘Fromm ist nach v. 2b, wer den Sabbath nicht entheiligt 
und nichts Béses tut, eine seltsame Zusammenstellung, vor allem ein 
diirftiges Ideal des religiésen Menschen.” 

« idem, ‘95m ist bezeichnend fiir die gesetzliche Richtung des Verf.s: 
der Sabbath ist eine kultische Einrichtung, wer ihn heiligt oder, vorsichtiger 
ausgedriickt, nicht entheiligt, ist gerecht; man muss aber gut Acht geben, 
“nw, dass man ihn nicht durch irgend etwas entweiht.” 
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which places stress upon the Sabbath, as does 56:2, must reflect 
a period of time when, according to a certain philosophy of 
Israel’s religious history, much attention was supposed to have 
been devoted to the Sabbath. 

It is necessary, therefore, to ask what the purpose of the 
writer was in mentioning the Sabbath. Isaiah has just pro- 
claimed the blessings of the one who keeps judgment and does 
righteousness (MNT refers to verse one, not to 2b). This 
expression of the true religion is manifest in the keeping of the 
Sabbath, which constituted a regular remembrance and recog- 
nition of the truth as well as a constant profession of the 
Faith. For the weekly observance of the Sabbath: would be 
tantamount to an acknowledgment that the Lord was indeed 
the Creator of heaven and earth and that He had delivered 
His people from the bondage of Egypt and had set them apart 
unto Himself as a peculiar nation. In other words, the man 
who kept the Sabbath in sincerity and truth was the man who 
was devoted to the religion of Israel. No doubt, Isaiah might 
have used other phrases which would fitly characterize the 
devout Israelite. But the Sabbath was a weekly remembrance, 
and its mention is surely an appropriate designation of the 
faithful worshipper of the Lord. Hence, the use of the word 
“‘sabbath”’ in itself throws absolutely no light upon the period 
in which this passage was composed. 

The religion of the Old Testament, however, is never a 
religion of mere form. Hence, the man who zealously seeks 
to observe the requirements of the cult must also keep his 
hand from doing any evil. If Duhm thinks that this is a paltry 
ideal, we can only explain his sentiments as being colored by 
the influence of the easy-going optimism which characterized 
the religious ideas of his day. Who among the sons of men 
has been able to keep his hand from doing evil? The ideal is 
not paltry; it is nothing short of absolute perfection which 
God here demands. 

Furthermore, a man, to be blessed, must persevere (IM?) 
in the keeping of judgment and the doing of righteousness. 
‘‘He that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.’’4 
It is a life of constant, consistent perseverance and devotion 


4 Matt. 24:13. 
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to Himself as He has revealed Himself that God requires. Yet, 
in characteristically superficial fashion, Duhm passes over the 
deeper meaning of the verse. 

Duhm has adopted as one of his principles the legitimacy 
of emending the text if the supposed laws of Hebrew meter 
should require it. It is this process which permits him so freely 
and almost capriciously to make alterations and emendations. 
Hence, verse 3 is introduced with the general statement that 
from this point on the meter is uncertain.” If ‘‘third’’ Isaiah 
was the author, thinks Duhm, there must have been later 
alterations made and glosses inserted. The phrase ‘“‘that hath 
joined himself unto the Lord, saying”’ is thought to be prob- 
ably a gloss. 

It appears from this verse, reasons Duhm, that, as far as 
salvation is to be obtained through the keeping of the law, 
“third” Isaiah is an extreme particularist. The law, however, 
has now become more than popular custom. It has become a 
theological-legal system and has assumed a more generally 
abstract character, so that if men generally will observe 
Sabbath and circumcision, they may become its subjects. 
These words must have been written at a time when those of 
foreign birth were really concerned lest they be shut out from 
the community, and in this consideration we have a proof that 
the verse cannot have come from the time of the exile but only 
from the period when the Jews were again a people, and 
foreigners would consider it of importance to be tolerated as 
fellow citizens.4* The author must at least have experienced 
the beginnings of the struggles to separate Israel from the 
heathen which occurred under Ezra and Nehemiah. Appar- 
ently he was in agreement with Ezra save that he was willing 
to make an exception of such foreigners as he describes in 
verse 6. 


4 op. cit., p. 420, ‘Von jetzt an wird das Metrum unsicher; hat aber 
Tritojes. diesen Abschnitt geschrieben, so miissen spatere Alterationen des 
Textes, besonders auch Zusatze daran schuld sein.” 

43 idem, ‘‘Die Sorge, ausgeschlossen zu werden, miissen zu der Zeit, wo 
dies geschrieben wurde, die Fremdgebornen wirklich gehabt haben; neben- 
bei bemerkt, ist dies ein Beweis, dass v. 3 nicht aus der exilischen Zeit 
stammen kann, sondern nur aus der Zeit, wo die Juden wieder ein OY 
waren und Fremde darauf Wert legen konnten, in ihrer Mitte als Mitbiirger 
geduldet zu werden.” 
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The eunuch, so the argument continues, is not complaining 
because he is not accepted. The law which would exclude 
eunuchs (Deuteronomy 23:2-9) was later, probably the fruit 
of the movements which took place under Ezra. The eunuch 
merely complains because he will have no descendants, and 
exhibits no trace of that hope which would be found in 
thoughts of immortality.“ 

Here again Duhm tests the text by its theology and arrives 
at conclusions which are wholly unwarranted. The mention 
of the ‘‘foreigner’’ is in itself no indication of the age of the 
document. Why, however, it may be asked, is the ‘‘foreigner”’ 
introduced in this verse? Is it not obvious that the prophet 
is merely reverting to the thought which he has already 
introduced in 44:5? In this latter passage Isaiah has predicted 
the accession of the gentile people who publicly profess their 
allegiance to the Lord. ‘‘This one shall say, I belong to the 
Lord; and this one shall call in the name of Jacob; and this 
one shall write (with) his hand, To the Lord, and by the name 
of Israel shall he entitle himself.”” It is to this subject that 
the prophet now returns. Since the Lord’s salvation is near, 
all personal and national distinctions and disabilities are to 
be abolished. It is incorrect to assume upon the basis of this 
passage that the law in Deuteronomy had not yet been written. 
The prophet is not ignorant of the law, nor is he willfully seek- 
ing to disqualify it. But here is an instance where prophecy, 
as it points forward to the Messianic age, transcends the 
restrictions which the civil law of the Israelites has imposed. 
The expression ‘‘foreigner’’ and ‘‘eunuch” are intended, as 
Alexander has pointed out, to represent more particulars than 
they express. 

This prophecy has its roots in the past. Will the foreigner 
be accepted in the Kingdom of God? Is there no hope for the 
eunuch? These questions must have raised themselves in 
Israel’s history, and they find their answer here. They do not 
in reality find a full answer within the compass of Duhm’s 


“4 op. cit., p. 421, “Er klagt nur dariiber, dass er keine Nachkommen 
habe; sein Name wird mit seinem Tode erléschen, sein Grab nicht von 
einem Sohne gepflegt und beschiitzt werden. Keine Spur von dem Trost, 
der im Unsterblichkeitsgedanken liegen wiirde.”’ 
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“‘second”’ Isaiah.4s The answer which this verse gives, there- 
fore, constitutes evidence that in thought it belongs with what 
has preceded. 

The prophet now proceeds to discuss the eunuch, and then 
the foreigner. He strengthens the Lord’s word by the intro- 
ductory formula, ‘‘for thus saith the Lord’. Three things are 
said of the eunuchs who will receive blessing. 1) They will 
keep the Lord’s Sabbaths, 2) they choose that in which the 
Lord delights, and 3) they abide firm in His covenant. In 
this language there is nothing whatever which demands a post- 
exilic background. The phrase ‘‘my Sabbaths”’ appears, it is 
true, in Ezekiel, but it also occurs in Leviticus. Duhm lays 
stress upon 1172 (to choose), when used of man, as a favorite 
expression of ‘‘third’’ Isaiah, which never appears in ‘‘second”’ 
Isaiah. However, Duhm is slightly in error. In 41:24 there is 
an example of human choice in an evil sense (‘‘an abomination 
is he that chooseth you’’).* 

In verse five Duhm regards "NSIN3) as a probable gloss. 
The promise uttered in this verse, he continues, has regard to 
the eunuch, who must have been a prominent person. Whereas 
the name of others is to live on through their children, that of 
the eunuch will not die since a memorial to him will be erected 
in the Temple. This will be more valuable, since it will be a 
spiritual remembrance in the Lord’s community. On account 
of Deuteronomy 23, however, this law was probably never 
carried out. The conclusion of the verse is so similar to that 
of 55:13 that both passages cannot have been written by the 
same hand. If chapter 56 had appeared in another book no 


one would ever have thought of attributing it to ‘‘second”’ 
Isaiah.47 


45 It is perfectly true that in 40-55 the thought is expressed that Gentiles 
will be gathered into the fold. But this is always done in a general way 
and not with reference to individuals as such, as in 56:3. 

46 op. cit., p. 421, “M3 von Menschen im guten und schlechten Sinn 
ausgesagt, ist ein Lieblingsausdriick Tritojes.s, kommt dagegen bei Dtjes. 
gar nicht vor; es ist das aipeta@ar des NT.s (Heb. 11 25).’”’ IMJ is used of 
man in Isaiah 1:29; 7:15, 16 (of the Messiah); 40:20; 41:24; 56:4; 65:12; 
66:3, 4; of God, 14:1; 41:8, 9; 43:10; 44:1, 2; 48:10; 49:7; 58:5, 6; 66:4. 

47 op. cit., p. 422, “‘Wahrscheinlich war der Verschnittene, zu dessen 
Gunsten diese Thora gegeben wird, ein hervorragender Mann, aber erfiillt 
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In reply to this exposition of Duhm, we would remark in the 
first place that this verse does bear a certain formal resem- 
blance, at least in its concluding words, to the last verse of 
chapter 55. This latter passage had contained the words, a 
‘“‘name, a sign of eternity, it will not be cut off’. In similar 
fashion 56:5 speaks of ‘‘a name of eternity will I give to him 
which will not be cut off’. The resemblance here, however, is 
far more than a merely formal one. In chapter 55 the prophet 
has spoken of the word of the Lord which goes forth and 
accomplishes its purposes. The wondrous results brought 
about through the going forth of the word are to abide as 
an eternal name to the Lord. So, in 56:5 the eunuch, who 
cannot enjoy the blessings which sons and daughters bring, 
will nevertheless receive a blessing so great, that it can be 
likened to the results which the word of God produces. It is 
a name that will not be cut off. Is it not obvious that this 
language was deliberately chosen by Isaiah in order to call to 
mind the glorious promise of 55:13? 

It matters comparatively little what the precise signification 
of 0W) 7? may be. Probably it is to be taken, as Kénig sug- 
gests, in the sense of ‘‘a glorious sign”’ (riihmendes Zeichen).‘8 
Its importance is that it sets forth the fact that distinction is 
to be given to the eunuch. 

We cannot, however, rest satisfied with any interpretation 
of the verse which regards it as teaching nothing more than 
that there is to be in the Kingdom a recognition given to 
eunuchs. The eunuch is mentioned, merely as a representative 
of a particular class, namely, those who are weak and have no 
claim to righteousness. These, as the passage teaches, shall 
receive great blessing from God. Let no one, therefore, because 
he is so great a sinner and so unworthy, say, ‘‘I amadry tree”, 
for even those who are so unworthy as to be “‘dry trees’’ shall 
receive a name that will not be cut off. They shall dwell in 
God’s house for ever. 


ist das Versprechen wegen Dtn 23 2 wohl nicht. Der Schluss von v. 5 
klingt so deutlich an 55 13 an, dass schon deshalb beide Stellen nicht von 
derselben Hand geschrieben sein kénnten; dass von Dtjes. und unter seinen 
Umstanden diese Thora gegeben sei, wiirde kein Mensch geglaubt haben, 
wenn c. 56 in einem anderen Buch stiande.” 

48 Eduard K6nig: Das Buch Jesaja, Giitersloh, 1926, p. 491. 
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One wonders, as he reads Duhm’s exposition, what warrant 
“third” Isaiah might have had for declaring that eunuchs 
would have monuments erected to them in the Temple 
compound (doch im Tempelbezirk).49 This would certainly 
have been an innovation! What would have permitted the 
prophet to think that he could teach such a thing? And how 
earthly and materialistic this entire conception is! Is the 
glorious salvation of the Lord and His coming righteousness 
to mean no more to the eunuch than that he shall have a tablet 
erected to his memory in the yard of the Temple? Is it not 
obvious that a man who can see no more in the verse than 
this barren thought can never appreciate the basic, underlying 
unity that does connect this section with what precedes? 

The same type of exegesis continues in verse six. Those of 
foreign birth are to serve the Lord by presenting sacrifices, 
not offering them, since ‘‘third”’ Isaiah knew the prescriptions 
of Ezekiel (44:6 ff.).5° The proselytes are those who later came 
to be known as proselytes of righteousness and are to manifest 
their love for the Lord in the service of the cult. The verse is 
indeed a promise of universalism. It includes those of the 
prophet’s time who were foreign born, but it includes more 
than them. It is an announcement of the truth that racial 
distinctions will not sever any from the blessings of the 
Messiah’s kingdom. 

The words obviously refer to verse three, and in this fact 
it becomes apparent that Duhm was entirely unwarranted in 
regarding the words of that verse, ‘that hath joined himself 
unto the Lord, saying’, as a gloss. For the purpose of the 
present passage is to answer the query introduced in verse 
three. That query was not, “Will the Lord cut off the stran- 
ger?”’ It was, rather, “Will the Lord cut off the stranger that 
has joined himself unto the Lord?”’ And the answer to this 
latter question is made clear and explicit by the present pas- 


49 op. cit., p. 422, “‘Danach sollen die Verschnittenen und offenbar sie 
allein, nicht die, die Kinder haben, Denkmiler innerhalb der Tempel- 
mauern erhalten, doch sollen sie sicher dort nicht begraben werden.” 

5° idem, ‘‘Sie sollen Jahwe kultisch dienen, mit Opfern u. dgl., die sie 
selbstverstandlich nur liefern, nicht selber darbringen, denn das letztere 
sollen nach Hesekiel (44 6 ff.), den Tritojes. kennt, ja nicht einmal die 
Leviten mehr tun.” 
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sage. Duhm’s proposed emendation, therefore, simply takes 
the meaning out of the verse. 

A further point should be noted. It is said (56:6) that the 
stranger has joined himself unto the Lord to serve (NW) 
Him. This word, in itself, is generic, but in this particular 
instance it appears to apply to the service of priest and Levite 
(cf. 61:6). It reveals the fact that they of foreign birth will 
serve the Lord as do His regularly appointed servants. They 
will be truly His, and their service of Him will thus be accept- 
able. 

In interpreting verse seven Duhm enters a caveat. These 
words, particularly the basic sentence, ‘‘for my house’’ etc., 
should not, he thinks, be divorced from their context. There 
is no talk of spiritual joy here. Rather, the meaning of the 
verse is simply that those of foreign birth who submit them- 
selves completely to Judaism, including circumcision, may be 
permitted to pray in the Temple of Jerusalem. It does not 
mean that the Temple is to be opened to everyone. Hence, 
Judaism remained for a long while far behind most other 
religions. 

Verse eight merely adds the thought that just as the Lord 
will gather dispersed Israel, so will He also gather to Israel 
those that are not Jews. Every unprejudiced reader will see, 
thinks Duhm, that this thought presupposes the situation of 
the post-exilic community; otherwise how could one explain 
the last words ‘‘those that are gathered unto him’’? Duhm is, 
however, willing to regard verse 8 as a later gloss, but insists 
that verses 1-7 are post-exilic.* 

A mere reading of verses seven and eight reveals the fact 
that Duhm has completely missed their meaning. For one 


St op. cit., p. 423, “Der begriindende Satz: denn mein Haus wird ein 
Bethaus genannt werden, als solches proklamiert werden, fiir alle Vélker, 
darf nicht aus seinem Zusammenhange gelést werden; es handelt sich 
keineswegs um die liberale Offnung des Tempels fiir jedermann, sondern 
um die Méglichkeit der Zulassung von Fremden genen Erfiillung der vorher 
genannten Bedingungen, d. h. des vollstandigen Ubertritts zum Judentum, 
der Beschneidung usw. Damit bleibt das Judentum hinter den meisten 
Religionen noch weit zuriick.” 

52 idem, ‘‘Indessen wiirde ich mich nicht sehr widersetzen, wenn jemand 
v. 8 fiir einen spateren Zusatz erklarte; nachexilisch bleibt darum v. 1-7 
doch.” 
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thing, it should be noticed that, in this passage, the Lord 
Himself is speaking. It is He who brings the foreigners unto 
His holy mountain and causes them to rejoice in His house of 
prayer. Just what can this mean if not a true conversion to 
the Lord and a rejoicing in Him? The offerings and sacrifices 
mentioned may indeed be actual sacrifices but the reference 
is certainly not exhausted by such. Rather the thought 
apparently is that those who come will come in a manner that 
the Lord delights in; they will approach Him in humble prayer. 

The thought of verse eight has its roots in 49:6. There is no 
need for assuming that it must have been written at a time 
when the Israelites had been dispersed and were being regath- 
ered. It should rather be taken as a strengthening of the 
universalistic emphasis already given. 

The above sketch has been somewhat brief, nevertheless it 
has sought to bring to the fore and to render conspicuous the 
principles which underlie the exegetical method of Bernhard 
Duhm. By the adoption of these principles Duhm has not 
been successful in demonstrating that there is a clear break 
at the end of chapter 55, and that chapter 56 must be entirely 
severed from what precedes. And because throughout his 
work he employs the same method of procedure, it may with 
confidence be asserted that he has not succeeded in proving 
any of his peculiar tenets. In other words, we may conclude 
that chapters 55-66 should not be severed from 40-55 nor 
should the great ‘“Servant’’ passages be divorced from the 
context in which they are found, nor is the canonical book of 
Isaiah an aggregation and accumulation and agglutination of 
material. Consequently, the divisive, “‘atomistic’’ exegesis 
which pervades the pages of Duhm’s commentary cannot be 
accepted as a safe guide to the correct understanding of the 
prophecy. 


VI. THE PERIOD FOLLOWING DuUHM 


It may be well to begin the survey of the period which 
followed the appearance of Duhm’s commentary by calling 
attention to a series of articles by A. B. Davidson, entitled 
“The Theology of Isaiah’, and published in The Expository 
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Times.33 These articles almost serve as a popular commentary 
on certain portions of the prophecy. They contain many 
helpful thoughts, but the standpoint from which they are 
written is clearly exemplified in the following sentences. ‘Ch. 
vi. is the record of a vision — 7. e. an intuition or a series of 
intuitions in a condition of mind more or less ecstatic. The 
vision was not something objective shown either to his (7. e., 
the prophet’s) outward or inward eye. It was the creation of 
his own mind. Whatever higher influence bore on him it 
operated on his mind, and his mind projected the vision. But 
in such visions there is usually no element new or unfamiliar 
to the mind. What is new is the disposing of the elements. 
The mind operates on old materials, and gives them a new 
form and a connected unity.’’4 A position such as this, since 
it seems to leave no room for true revelation, cannot begin to 
do adequate justice to the prophet’s conception that he was 
a spokesman who had received his message from the Lord. 

In 1896 and 1898 respectively two volumes on Isaiah in the 
series known as The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges 
were published.ss These were the work of J. Skinner who for 
the most part adopted the principles of Duhm, and doubtless 
has been largely responsible for making these views widespread 
among English-speaking people. Whereas Duhm had main- 
tained that chapters 56-66 were largely the work of one 
individual, Skinner, doubtless influenced by some of the 
criticisms of Duhm’s position which had appeared, did not 
wish to commit himself on that point. Nevertheless, in his 
desire to separate 56-66 from 40-55, Skinner shows that he 
has come largely under Duhm’s spell. 

In the introduction to the second volume (pp. xxix—xxx) 
Skinner argues, for example, that a passage such as 56:7 
clearly presupposes the existence of the Temple, and 56:8 


53 Vol. V, 1893-1894, pp. 296-298, 369-374, 391-396, 438-442, 488-492, 
Vol. VI, 1894-1895, pp. 9-13. Attention should also be directed to a series 
of seven essays by Dr. Davidson which appeared in The Expositor under 
the title ‘‘The Book of Isaiah: Chapters xl.—Ixvi.’’, Second Series, Vol. VI, 
pp. 81-98, 186-203, Vol. VII, pp. 81-103, 251-267, Vol. VIII, pp. 250-269, 
350-369, 430-451. 

54 The Expository Times, Vol. V, p. 297. 

ss I have used the revised editions, Cambridge, first volume, reprinted 
1930, second volume, reprinted 1940. 
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“implies that a partial gathering of exiled Israelites has taken 
place, and promises that others shall yet be gathered (cf. 
Ilvii. 19)”. To this it may be replied that the presence of the 
Temple may point to a pre-exilic as well as a post-exilic date, 
and 56:8 may be regarded as predictive prophecy and not at 
all as necessarily implying that even a partial restoration has 
already taken place. 

Again, Skinner more or less follows Duhm in appealing to 
the social conditions which he believes are reflected in chapters 
56-66. These social conditions are thought to be 1) oppres- 
sion of the poor, 2) worthless leaders of the community, 
3) worldly-minded priests, 4) traces of cleavage into two 
parties, 5) a section of the population addicted to idola- 
trous practices. In reply it may be pointed out that these 
conditions were im no sense unique in the post-exilic period, 
but may be said to have characterized almost every period of 
Israel’s history as a nation.5® 

Of considerable importance was the study of Fiillkrug on 
the problem of the Servant of the Lord.s7 The importance of 


56 A thorough reply to the arguments generally adduced to show that 
the social conditions which form the background of chapters 56-66 are 
those of the period after the exile has been made by Edward J. Kissane: 
The Book of Isaiah, Vol. 11, Dublin, 1943, pp. xlvi-lv. 

57 Gerhard Fiillkrug: Der Gottesknecht des Deuterojesaja, Gottingen, 1899. 
In 1893 appeared the second edition of Driver’s work, Isaiah: His Life 
and Times, London; J. Ley: Historische Erkldrung des II. Teils des Jesaja; 
and Hackmann: Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaja. In 1898 the sixth 
edition of the commentary of Knobel-Dillmann made its appearance, edited 
by Kittel. The work clearly reveals the influence of Duhm. Instead of 
ascribing 56-66 to one author however, Kittel remarks, ‘‘Vielmehr handelt 
es es (sic!) sich wohl um Nachtrage zu DtJes, die einer ganzen Schule von 
MAannern aus der Zeit nach 538 angehéren” (p. 473). The work maintains 
the same standards of scholarship which characterized the previous editions, 
and must always be consulted in any serious study of Isaiah. Attention 
should also be directed to T. K. Cheyne: The Book of the Prophet Isaiah 
in Paul Haupt, ed.: The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments, New 
York, 1898. In this work the text is printed in colors, according to the 
supposed author. Critical notes are also provided, but the whole book is 
very disappointing. This volume probably exhibits as clearly as can be 
done the utter futility of chopping the book of Isaiah into fragments. An 
historical study of Isaiah 36-39 by J. Meinhold was published under the 
title, Die Jesajaerzahlungen Jesaja 36-39. Eine historischkritische Unter- 
suchung, Gottingen, 1898. 
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the work lies in the fact that the author studies the problem 
in the light of Duhm’s comments. As far as this particular 
problem is concerned, it may be said that Fiillkrug has con- 
clusively demonstrated the untenableness of Duhm’s position. 
Fiillkrug concludes that although none of the four famous 
“Servant” passages sustains a necessarily organic relation to 
its context, nevertheless there is no sufficient reason for 
divorcing any of the passages from that context. All these 
sections were composed by ‘“‘second”’ Isaiah, and in each of 
them the Servant is an individual. 

The positive interpretation of the passages is disappointing, 
for Fiillkrug thinks that the prophecies of the Servant were 
not fulfilled at the time nor under the circumstance which 
“second” Isaiah had expected. They were finally fulfilled, 
however, and that in the Person of Jesus Christ.5® 

Some of Duhm’s basic principles were reasserted in the 
commentary of Karl Marti5? who spoke of the prophecy as “‘a 
little library of prophetical literature (‘‘Das Buch Jesaja ist — 
eine kleine Bibliothek prophetischer Schriften; aber diese sind, 
schon nur literarisch betrachtet, sehr verschieden”’ (op. cit., 
p. xvii)). Marti has carried out his work with caution and 
judiciousness; nevertheless we must regard it as basically 
mistaken. It is basically mistaken, for example, when it 
regards the Servant of the Lord as everywhere being the 


people of Israel and it is also basically mistaken in its view of ’ 


the composition of the prophecy. 
Around the turn of the century great interest appeared in 
the question of the identity of the Servant who is mentioned 


58 Fiillkrug: op. cit., ‘Die Weissagungen vom Gottesknechte haben sich 
also in der Zeit und unter den Bedingungen, unter welchen sie Deutero- 
jesaja erwartete, nicht erfiillt’”’ (p. 118). ‘“‘So wie der Profet ihn sich gedacht 
hat, ist der Soter niemals gekommen, aber ein halbes Jahrtausend spiter 
ist er erschienen als Retter und Heiland der ganzen Welt”’ (p. 119). 

s9 Karl Marti: Das Buch Jesaja, Tiibingen, 1900. For a fairly detailed 
review see John’ Taylor: ‘Marti’s ‘Das Buch Jesaia’"’ in The Expository 
Times, Vol. XII, pp. 65-68. It should be noted that in adopting the 
collectivistic interpretation of the Servant of the Lord, Marti did not follow 
Duhm, who held to the individualistic viewpoint. The collectivistic inter- 
pretation also appeared in the monograph of Karl Budde: Die Sogenannten 
Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder und die Bedeutung des Knechtes Jahwes in Jes. 40-55: 
Ein Minoritaétsvotum, Giessen, 1900. 
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in the second portion of Isaiah. Numerous monographs were 
written, of which we shall mention but a few. Ernst Sellin 
espoused the individualistic interpretation in 1899 in a book 
entitled Serubbabel. In this work he expounded the theory 
that the Servant of whom the book of Isaiah speaks was none 
other than the great leader Zerubbabel. Two years later, how- 
ever, Sellin was just as sure that the Servant was Jehoiachin.® 
The book in which this theory was set forth is characterized 
by a too superficial consideration of the problems involved. 
There is, however, one merit in this work which should be 
noticed. Sellin calls attention to an article by Kittel (‘‘Cyrus 
und Deuterojesaja” in the Zettschrift fiir alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1898, pp. 149-162) in which a comparison was 
made between the language of the Cyrus passages in Isaiah 
and the language of the Cyrus Cylinder. Sellin points out that 
this question has not received the attention it deserves and 
himself enters into a worthwhile discussion of the subject. In 
the light of the criticism which his thesis evoked and also of 
subsequent publications Sellin once again (1908) uttered his 
convictions that the Servant was Jehoiachin.™ 

For his staunch advocacy of the individualistic interpre- 
tation of the Servant passages Sellin is deserving of credit. 
He clearly exposes the fallacies of the collectivistic view. It 
is in his positive identification of the Servant that, to the 
present writer, he fails to do adequate justice to the require- 
ments of the text. 

A champion of the individualistic interpretation also ap- 
peared in Franz Feldmann, the Roman Catholic professor of 


6 Ernst Sellin: Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde 
nach dem babylonischen Exil, 1. Der Knecht Gottes bei Deuterojesaja, Leipzig, 
1901. The discussion of the relation between the language of the Cyrus 
prophecies and the Babylonian parallels is found on pp. 131-135. 

6 Ernst Sellin: Das Ratsel des deuterojesajanischen Buches, Leipzig, 1908. 
Sellin mentions among others the following discussions of the Servant 
problem which were published since the appearance of his earlier work: 
Giesebrecht: Der Knecht Jahwes des Deuterojesaja, 1902; Roy: Israel und 
die Welt in Jesaja 40-55, 1903; Zillessen: “Israel in der Darstellung und 
Beurteilung Deuterojesajas” in the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 1904, pp. 251 ff.; Laue: ‘‘Nochmals die E.-J.-Lieder im Deutero- 
jesaja” in Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1904, pp. 320 ff. and Gress- 
mann: Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jtidischen Eschatologie, 1905, pp. 
301-333. Sellin gives a brief characterization of each of these discussions. 
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theology at Bonn. Feldmann reveals a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of Protestant scholars upon the problem of 
the Servant of the Lord and introduces his work with an 
important historical survey of various interpretations. His 
writing is throughout characterized by thoroughness and 
exegetical ability. Feldmann boldly presents the thesis — the 
only tenable one, it would seem — that the Servant of the 
Lord of whom the Prophet speaks is the coming Messiah. In 
Protestant circles this important book has unfortunately not 
received the consideration which it deserves. 

The collectivistic view reasserted itself in the work of 
Kennett who maintained that the Servant represented not all 
the people, but the pious ones, the Hasidim, who were mar- 
tyred in the Maccabean age.® However, he would not restrict 
the reference of the prophecies. ‘“‘But since they contain, as I 
also believe, a divinely inspired interpretation of history, we 
cannot limit their application to the martyrdom of the 
Hasidim under Antiochus Epiphanes, and the subsequent 
triumph of the cause for which they suffered, but we must 
recognize that their teaching possesses a far wider scope. We 
learn from them that the sufferings of those who, in a wicked 
or apostate age, endure persecution for their adherence to the 
right are not in vain’’ (pp. 114 f.). Kennett insists that this 
prophetic interpretation of history must be applicable ‘‘to Him 


6 Franz Feldmann: Der Knecht Gottes in Isaias Kap. 40-55, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1907. The title of the book shows that it was written with a 
consciousness of the theory of Duhm. Feldmann apparently believed that 
Isaiah 40-55 was a product of the exile. ‘‘Der Kiirze wegen nenne ich den 
Verfasser des exilischen Teiles des Jesajabuches Deuterojesaja=DJ”’ 
(p. 1, n. 1). Conrad von Orelli: Der Knecht Jahve’s im Jesajabuche, Berlin, 
1908, advanced the thesis that the Servant was the ideal Israelite, a man 
who would unite in himself all the perfections of Israel (“Wie sollte es nicht 
Einer sein, der diese Missionen schliesslich in sich vereinigt und sie nur in 
viel héherer, geistigerer Weise ausfiihrt, indem er durch sein Lehren und 
Leiden das Volk erlést und Jahve zur Anerkennung bringt in der ganzen 
Welt?” (p. 29)). 

6 Robert H. Kennett: The ‘Servant of the Lord,’ London, 1911. The 
Messianic interpretation was again advanced by Feldmann: Die Weissa- 
gungen tiber den Gottesknecht im Buche Jesaias, Miinster in Westfalen, 1913. 
This little work is popular in nature and, because of its non-technical 
language, well adapted to introduce the ordinary reader to the problem 
which it discusses. 
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who not only suffered for the truth, but is Himself the truth 
of God” (p. 116). 

Of unusual interest was the monograph of Staerk, who 
insisted that the Servant of 52:13-53:12 was a different figure 
from that of the three preceding Servant passages.® Staerk 
arrives at this conclusion by listing the characteristics of the 
Servant as given in the first three passages and comparing 
them with those given in the fourth. He concludes that the 
two Servants are entirely different, as to their character, pro- 
fession and history. The first is a hero but the second is a 
true martyr. Staerk’s work is thorough, but it cannot be said 
that he has made any real contribution to the understanding 
of the problem. He does at least recognize, however, that the 
Servant in each instance is intended to represent an individual, 
and that is decided gain. 

In the years following the appearance of Duhm’s commen- 
tary not all students of Isaiah limited their studies to the 
problem of the Servant of the Lord. Some commentaries were 
produced as well as studies on various portions of the proph- 
ecy.°5 Attention may be called to Kennett’s Schweich Lectures 


64 W. Staerk: Die Ebed Jahwe-Lieder in Jesaja 40 ff., Leipzig, 1913. A 
rather unprofitable discussion of this work was carried on by Budde and 
Staerk in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1913, pp. 611-614, 702-703, 734. 

6s In 1895 Cheyne had published his Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. 
Attention may also be called to a defence of the Isaianic authorship of the 
entire prophecy by D. S. Margoliouth: Lines of Defence of the Biblical 
Revelation, New York, 1903, pp. 72-138. This work is written along some- 
what novel lines. Margoliouth seeks to point out that the geography of 
Isaiah 40-66 is earlier than that either of Jeremiah or Ezekiel, that the 
idolatrous practices mentioned in these chapters are pre-exilic, and that 
these latter chapters of Isaiah show connection with the earlier chapters. 
In 1905 appeared the commentary of A. Condamin: Le Livre d’Isaie, 
Paris. In 1906 a voice was raised in protest against the ‘“‘moderne Text- 
zersplitterung’’ which characterized the writings of Marti and Volz. In 
his book Die messianische Erwartung der vorexilischen Propheten (Giitersloh) 
Wilhelm Méller (pp. 151-232) sought to defend the traditional interpre- 
tation of the Messianic prophecies in Isaiah 1-39. His work consists of a 
careful examination of the assertions of Marti and Volz and an endeavor 
to refute their viewpoint and to establish the traditional one. In this he 
was, we believe, successful, but his labors have remained almost unnoticed. 
The earnest student, however, will find in the writings of Méller much that 
is of genuine aid for the understanding of Isaiah. An attempt to set before 
the English reader a translation of Isaiah which would exhibit the results 
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in which he discusses the composition of Isaiah. Kennett 
pays high tribute to Duhm. ‘‘Among the foreign scholars’’, 
he says, ‘‘who contributed to the elucidation of Isaiah the 
foremost place must unquestionably be assigned to Bernhard 
Duhm”’ (p. 2). So completely has Kennett accepted Duhm’s 
divisive principles of operation that he can write, ‘““To argue 
at length that the book of Isaiah is not all the work of Isaiah 
the son of Amoz, but a composite document, would be but to 
slay the slain’ (¢dem). And he goes on to say, “As a result of 
this new literary equipment it is now pretty generally recog- 
nized that the analysis of the book of Isaiah is a work of the 
utmost complexity, each of the main divisions of the book 
consisting of documents of different provenance and date”’ 
(idem). And again, “...it is necessary to inquire with 
reference to each section or fragment which literary criticism 
declares to be homogeneous, at what period every one of its 
phrases would have a clear meaning” (p. 4). 

When an expositor begins with assumptions such as these, 
it may be expected that he will cut up the prophecy into 
confetti, and that is precisely what he does. Kennett assigns 
very little to Isaiah. He even assigns very little to the sixth 
century B.C. Asa matter of fact, only those passages which 
have some reference to Babylon and Cyrus will he regard as 
exilic. The greater portion of the book is thought to have come 
from the age of the Maccabees. It has been well remarked 
that these lectures ‘‘. .. marked, perhaps, an extreme point in 
the disintegration of cc. xl-lv in authorship and date’’.*7 


of recent criticism was made by G. H. Box: The Book of Isaiah: Translated 
From a Text Revised in Accordance with the Results of Recent Criticism, 
London, 1908. The influence of Duhm and Cheyne is found throughout. 
Box writes, “‘In every respect the commentary of BERNHARD DUHM — 
the 1st edition of which was published in 1892 — is epoch-making. The 
insight displayed in this splendid work into textual and critical problems 
amounts to genius. Duhm’s commentary has profoundly influenced all 
subsequent critical work on Isaiah, notably that of Cheyne and Marti” 
(p. 8). 

6 Robert H. Kennett: The Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light 
of History and Archaeology, London, 1910. 

67 Sidney Smith: Isaiah Chapters XL-LV: Literary Criticism and History, 
London,, 1944, p. 2. A series of popular studies was issued by George L. 
Robinson: The Book of Isaiah: In Fifteen Studies, New York, 1910. Robin- 
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Kennett’s basic assumptions cannot be allowed. For one 
thing there are passages in Isaiah which, even when the limits 
of a vigorous historical test are applied, may have a clear 
meaning in more than one period of Israel’s history. But the 
basic flaw in Kennett’s work, as in the work of so many, is 
that the writings of the prophets are regarded as similar in 
nature to other writings of antiquity and are to be studied 
apart from the basic question of the special inspiration of the 
prophet and his place in the history of God’s redemptive 
revelation. 

In the commentary of Wade the same divisive processes 
appear, although not to the same extent as in Kennett’s 
lectures.** Nevertheless, in some respects Wade’s work is little 
more than Duhm in English dress. The commentary proper 
is divided into three basic sections, that on Proto-Isaiah and 
appended prophecies, that on Deutero-Isaiah and that on 
Trito-Isaiah. There is much helpful information in the work, 
but it suffers from the defects of the principles upon which it 
is based. 

Of great value is the commentary of G. Buchanan Gray on 
the first twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah.*® From the point of 
view of philology the work is excellent, and the discussion of 
the versions is very valuable. The book will long remain a 
standard work of reference. The underlying foundation upon 
which Gray has carried out his work may be discovered in the 
following words: ‘The proof that Isaiah is, nevertheless, not 
the author of the Book of Isaiah, lies in the fact that a large 
part of the Book was written at the least two centuries after 
his time, and some of it later still. How large a part is subse- 
quent to the age of Isaiah it may be difficult to determine; 


son has produced a truly helpful book. It shows an acquaintance with the 
thought of negative criticism, but presents in constructive fashion the 
message of the prophet. It is written upon the assumption that Isaiah was 
the author of the entire prophecy. 

68 G. W. Wade: The Book of the Prophet Isaiah With Introduction and 
Notes, London. The first edition appeared in 1911; a second, revised edition 
was issued in 1929. 

69 George Buchanan Gray: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Isaiah I-XXXIX (The International Critical Commentary), New 
York, 1912. 
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but even a superficial critical survey of the Book must discern 
that so much is subsequent to his age that it is incorrect and 
misleading to speak or think of the Book as the work of 
Isaiah; it is, on the other hand, a compilation of the post-exilic 
period, containing, it is true, prophecies of Isaiah which were 
already ancient when the Book was compiled, but containing 
also, and in larger quantity, prophecies and narratives of much 
more recent date’’ (pp. xxx-xxxi). 

In conclusion we may mention two more works. Cheyne 
again turned his attention to Isaiah.7? He seems now to have 
become somewhat enamored with the idea of being new and 
original. The result is a volume which is almost fantastic in 
its thesis, namely, that the background of Isaiah 40-55 is not 
Babylon but North Arabia, and the one who freed the Jews 
was not the Persian Cyrus but a North Arabian adventurer, 
Koresh by name. As an example of cleverness and fertility of 
imagination, this book may have some claim to merit; as an 
aid to the understanding of Isaiah, it is practically worthless. 

It is refreshing to turn from such volumes as we have been 
considering to an article which strives to take exegesis more 
seriously. In 1912 Oswald T. Allis sought to point out that 
the prophecy of Cyrus (Isaiah 44:24-28) is based upon a 
scheme that is ‘‘fundamentally chronological and climactic 
and that the argument and the metrical form are in as perfect 
agreement as possible, the whole arrangement being intended 
to produce an especial climax in the closing line of the third, 
or future, strophe”’ (p. 625). After an exhaustive study of 


7 T. K. Cheyne: The Mines of Isaiah Re-Explored, London, 1912. 

™ The work is dedicated to R. H. Charles, ‘‘an indefatigable explorer of 
new paths’’. The preface begins, “‘This is an original contribution to the 
study of the ‘Later Isaiah’ (or Isaiahs)” (p. vii). Cheyne speaks of Ken- 
nett’s “‘clever contributions” (p. viii), and of himself, “I willingly grant 
that there are real pioneering elements in my first adventures on unfre- 
quented paths. But even in these, and much more in later adventures, I 
hold myself bound to claim to be something more than a pioneer, for I 
have solved thus early, either wholly or in part, many problems which 
have long baffled my friends on the other side, as well as many others 
which were none the less real because they were ignored” (pp. 3 f.). 

72 Oswald Thompson Allis: “The Transcendence of Jehovah God of 
Israel: Isaiah XLIV:24-28” in Biblical and Theological Studies by the 
Members of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, New York, 
MCMXII, pp. 579-634. Attention may also be directed to the philological 
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the passage the author writes, ‘“Thus we conclude that the 
most striking and significant features of the poem favor the 
view that while this utterance was significant in and of itself, 
it was chiefly significant in view of the exceptional circum- 
stance under which it was spoken, i. e. in view of its early date. 
The chronological arrangement of the poem assigns the Resto- 
ration and Cyrus to the future. The perspective of the poem, 
together with the abrupt change of person in the second 
strophe argues that this future is a remote future. And finally 
the carefully constructed double climax attaches a significance 
to the definiteness of the utterance which is most easily 
accounted for if this future was so remote that a definite 
disclosure concerning it would be of extraordinary importance”’ 
(p. 628). Dr. Allis has brought forth arguments which must 
be answered by those who posit an exilic or post-exilic date 
for these prophecies. He has, indeed, made a major contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the problem of the authorship of 
Isaiah 40-66. 


Summary 


From the foregoing it must be apparent that since the year 
1892 the study of Isaiah has been carried on under the shadow 
of Bernhard Duhm’s influence. One positive result of this 
influence has been an increased interest in the question of the 
identity of the Servant of the Lord. Several very fruitful 
monographs upon this subject were written, the most valuable 
of which, according to the present writer, since they appear 
to do most justice to all aspects of the question, being those 
of Franz Feldmann. 

An unfortunate result of this influence of Duhm, considered 
from the standpoint of those who take seriously the witness of 
the New Testament upon the question of the authorship of 
Isaiah, was the widespread acceptance of the theory of a 
“third” Isaiah and of Duhm’s divisive principles of textual 
criticism. The commentaries which were written during the 


comments of Arnold B. Ehrlich: Randglossen zur Hebréischen Bibel: Text- 
kritisches, Sprachliches und Sachliches, Vierter Band, Jesaia, Jeremia, 
Leipzig, 1912. 
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early years of this century often betrayed this influence. Since 
1900 no truly great commentaries upon Isaiah have been 
written. 

Now and then, a few champions of the New Testament view 
have spoken, Mdller, Robinson and Allis. On the whole, how- 
ever, the influence of Duhm has been supreme. As a result, 
in the present writer’s opinion, true exegesis has suffered. 

Meanwhile, if they would rightly expound Isaiah, faithful 
ministers of the Word of God had to turn away from the 
barren fields of German negative criticism to the works of the 
great masters of the nineteenth century, Alexander, Drechsler, 
Hahn, Stier and Delitzsch. If the twentieth century is to 
produce a truly great commentary upon Isaiah, it must, once 
and for all, break itself loose from the influence of Bernhard 
Duhm. 


(to be concluded) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Emil Brunner: Revelation and Reason. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1946. xii, 440. $4.50. 


Fashions are not confined to the area of milady’s wardrobe. While there 
is considerably less rapidity of movement we are aware of changing fash- 
ion in the fields of education, sociology, natural science and politics. And 
even in theology the fashion does change. The prevailing theological 
fashion certainly differs markedly from that of a generation ago. Readers 
of this Journal are well aware that the older liberalism with its imma- 
nentistic theology, its optimistic view of man, its activistic depreciation of 
doctrine and its cheerful faith that we could ‘‘build Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land” is no longer the fashion even in America which 
tends to lag behind Europe in its adoption of new theological styles. It 
has been supplanted by the Dialectical Theology of Barth and Brunner. 
This book by Emil Brunner, first published in German in 1941 and now 
translated into English, must therefore be taken into account by anyone 
who would be up-to-date in his theological thinking. 

Revelation and Reason is a work in Apologetics. It aims to set forth the 
Christian doctrine of Revelation and its relation to reason. “We do not 
begin our inquiry with reason and then work up to revelation, but, as a 
believing Church, we begin our inquiry with revelation and then work out- 
wards to reason” (p. ix). Brunner wishes to present the case for Chris- 
tianity to the modern unbeliever who assumes, more or less naively, the 
autonomy of the human reason. However, since the way to the Christian 
faith is blocked by faults and errors in the teaching of the Church itself, 
a further purpose of the book is to present a Christian Faith freed from 
such deterring elements. 

Brunner begins by making revelation basic to the message of the Church. 
All that she has, she has received. “‘Hence the divine revelation alone is 
both the ground and the norm, as well as the content of her message’”’ (p. 3). 
The Church must reflect on this revelation and be prepared to give a clear 
theological statement concerning it. This is particularly true today be- 
cause the present age is distinguished from earlier periods in history by 


“the almost complete disappearance of the sense of transcendance and the 
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consciousness of revelation” (p. 4). Brunner is not prepared to compro- 
mise with a secular culture which trusts only the perception of the senses 
and the conclusions of logic. ‘‘The Christian claim to revelation stands in 
the sharpest possible opposition to this conception of truth” (pp. 5f.). 
However, the Church has not given an adequate statement of the nature 
of revelation because it became entangled with an equation of revelation 
with the inspiration of the Scriptures. Revelation became simply the 
infallible doctrine, divinely ‘‘given’’ in the Bible and clearly stated and 
formulated in the system of Christian dogma. This unfortunate narrow- 
ing-down of the concept of revelation was characteristic of the mediaeval 
Catholic theology. The Reformers saw that this was a misunderstanding 
of what the New Testament calls faith and they restored the Biblical under- 
standing of faith. ‘Once again, faith was understood as obedient trust, 
and thus revelation was again understood as God’s action in Jesus Christ” 
(p. 10). But the leaders of the Reformation, to some extent, and their suc- 
cessors, completely, took a wrong turn in their anxiety for security. In 
their arguments with the Catholics and the fanatical sects they wanted 
some ready-made instrument to distinguish between truth and error. ‘So 
they returned to the Catholic idea of revelation, according to which the 
revelation guaranteed the infallible doctrine contained in Scripture, and 
the Scripture guaranteed the divine revelation” (idem). The Bible became 
a ‘“‘paper-Pope”’ and a believer one who accepted the doctrine revealed in 
the Bible. Brunner again and again in his book militates against the ortho- 
dox view of verbal inspiration and speaks of it as a dark shadow over the 
whole history of the Christian Church. He says, ‘The breakdown of 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration as the result of modern scientific knowl- 
edge — both of natural science and of historical science —- caused the 
collapse of the whole edifice of orthodox doctrine” (p. 11). Brunner does 
not equivocate. He does not have to speak guardedly lest some members 
of his flock be upset. It ought to be clear to the Bible-believing man, though 
a fool, that Brunner does not believe in the infallibility of Holy Writ. 
In his opposition to Rationalism Brunner says many fine things and 
says them exceedingly well. He dissents vigorously from the widely held 
view that ‘‘religion’’ in essentials is always the same. All the naturalistic 
explanations of religion as based on fear, desire, wishful thinking, the need 
of community, or a necessary expression of the human spirit are rejected. 
In all rationalistic ideas of religion historical revelation is accidental and 
non-essential, but Christianity is based on the historical fact of revelation. 
They all assert a possibility immanent in man himself. ‘‘God is the Divine, 


which we discover through profound reflection within ourselves” (p. 253). 
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The dialectical theologian will have none of such immanentism. He criti- 
cizes Hegel and Schleiermacher, the apostles of modern immanentism. He 
rejects mysticism as the self-deification of man. He is opposed to the 
syncretism which would send out missionaries to “share’’ their religion. 
“From the standpoint of Jesus Christ, the non-Christian religions seem 
like stammering words from some half-forgotten saying”’ (p. 270). 

When he poses the reasons for our faith over against the problem of 
doubt, Brunner makes some splendid observations on the assumptions 
of the unbeliever. Doubt springs from an a priori rejection of revelation, 
from the denial of the possibility of a knowledge that transcends rational 
knowledge. ‘“‘Doubt is not a function of the reason as such, but it is the 
fruit of the falsely autonomous human reason, which sets itself up as an 
absolute authority.... It springs from the erroneous and sinful funda- 
mental axiom that human reason is the measure of all things” (p. 208). 
“Inherent in the falsity of the autonomous reason is the fact that it can 
never recognize itself, but that, on the contrary, it holds firmly to auton- 
omy as an axiomatic truth” (p. 215). Our point of contact is the sense of 
guilt and only when the truth of the revelation shatters the self-confidence 
of the soul and brings repentance can the doubter come to faith in the reve- 
lation. Along this same line, Brunner depreciates, and we think correctly, 
the rational proofs for the existence of God. ‘‘The ‘God’ of the proofs for 
tne existence of God is not the Living God of faith, but an intellectual 
abstraction, an ‘Idea,’ an ‘Absolute,’ a ‘Highest,’ or ‘necessary Being’, ... 
an entity, whose concept may perhaps be brought into agreement with 
the God of faith, but which never evokes it’”’ (pp. 340 f.). His insistence 
on faith also causes Brunner to be critical of the scholastic theologians and, 
in fact, of the Roman Catholic Church for their attempt to build a super- 
natural theology of faith upon a natural tneology of reason. 

In this book then we have set forth many truths dear to the Christian 
heart. God, the Wholly Other, the transcendent One, has revealed Him- 
self to man in an historical revelation. Man is a sinner who has forsaken 
the original revelation and deified himself. The gracious revelation of God 
comes to fulfillment in the unique, historical manifestation of the Divine 
Word, Jesus Christ. Sinful man by faith in Christ, not faith in a doctrine, 
encounters God and enters into personal communion with Him. This is 
such a contrast to the hardened unbelief of modern philosophy, it is such 
an improvement upon the insipid humanism of liberal theology that we 
are prone to say Brunner’s theology is good, only his prolegomena is bad. 
We deplore his failure to hold the orthodox doctrine of Scripture but per- 


haps he is on his way to the whole truth. Certainly he has come a long 
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way from Ritschl. This raises a question which every orthodox interpreter 
of Brunner must honestly face. 

Brunner constantly sets up an antithesis between personal faith in Christ 
and faith in the Bible. We admit that it is possible for men to trust in an 
authority rather than trust in Christ. It is our conviction that one of the 
most grievous errors of Catholicism is its substitution of faith in the 
Church for faith in Christ. And in our “Bible-belts” you will find ungodly 
individuals who aver their implicit faith in the Bible who give no evidence 
of a saving faith in Christ. Yet-have evangelicals ever preached, ‘‘Believe 
in the Bible and thou shalt be saved”? Do we genuflect to the Holy Scrip- 
tures when we come into church? There is a dead orthodoxy which is con- 
tent with an intellectual assent to the doctrines of Scripture but where 
orthodoxy has lived has it not always preached repentance and a personal 
saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ? We find no antithesis between faith 
in the Scriptures and faith in Christ. The Sovereign God revealed Himself 
in saving mercy in Jesus Christ. He has given us a record and an interpre- 
tation of that revelation in the Old and New Testaments. Indeed, as Brun- 


“ce x” 


ner quotes Luther, the Scriptures are “ ‘the manger in which Christ lies 
meaning to depreciate the Scriptures (p. 276). But if you throw away the 
manger where is the baby? If many of the slats of the manger are missing, 
may not the baby fall out? Brunner himself says that we need the Scrip- 
tures, that we need the testimony of the Apostles to Christ. ‘‘They are 
human testimonies given by God, under the Spirit’s guidance, of the Word 
of God; they have a share in the absolute authority of the Word, yet they 
are not the Word, but means through which the Word is given” (p. 129). 
For Brunner the Bible itself is not the Word of God but tne means through 
whicn the Word of God comes to us. Just what is the real Word of God? 
Brunner accepts the conclusions of Higher Criticism (cf. the chapter on 
“Biblical Faith and Criticism”). James misunderstood the doctrine of 
justification by faith; there are contradictions in the apostolic witness; it 
is doubtful that John’s gospel is to be taken as a record of Christ’s life; the 
Old Testament story of the Patriarchs has ceased to be part of our scien- 
tific picture of history; the accounts of creation and the fall are not to be 
taken in the historical sense. Yet through these frail documents the Word 
of God comes to us! How does Brunner know what is the Word? Does he 
decide on the basis of his reason? But he has rejected rationalism. Is it 
through some mystical guidance? But he has repudiated such subjectiv- 
ism. The orthodox say with the psalmist, ‘‘Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet’. Brunner’s word seems more like lightning flashes, very brilliant no 
doubt, but also exceedingly brief and completely unpredictable. 
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The doctrine of causal creation is fundamental to orthodox Christianity. 
If God is the Absolute He must not be conceived as existing within the 
universe but as existing independently of it. The universe is the product 
of His creative will. On page 286, Brunner tells us that the whole “primal 
history’’ in the sense of a credible record of events has been lost. “The 
idea of a historical primitive state in paradise ...can no longer be an 
essential part of Christian doctrine’. However, this has not affected the 
vital truths contained in the concepts of the Creation, original revelation, 
the Fall, the Covenant. On page 264 he says, “‘Neither this original reve- 
lation nor original sin can be placed within the historical category”. The 
historical fact is gone but the concept remains. Brunner speaks of God as 
the Wholly Other yet this must not be taken to mean that God is inde- 
pendent of the universe, that in the beginning He created the heavens and 
the earth. We must not think that man was once holy and then at a point 
in time he sinned and fell. These are all limiting concepts and at once we 
begin to feel ourselves drawn into the dizzy whirl of dialecticism with its 
yes-no, true-false, black-white, ’tis-’taint, until we no longer know whether 
we are coming or going. God is revealed, yet He is hidden; the Scriptures 
are the Word, yet they are not the Word; man is saved, yet he is lost. The 
dialectical theology of Barth and Brunner, with its acknowledged debt to 
Kierkegaard, has rejected the orthodox solution of the philosophic problem 
of unity and diversity, with true unity in the Triune God and true diversity 
in history as the counsel of His will. Its God is a correlative of man. After 
all, God Himself is only a limiting concept. If He were the orthodox God 
who hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, our individuality, true 
diversity, would be lost. Yet we must find some unity in our diversity so 
we must “encounter’’ God. 

If Brunner has not rejected the presupposition of critical philosophy, 
and every indication of his book is that he has not, the orthodox reader 
should see that when he speaks of revelation, the Word of God, Jesus 
Christ and God he means something else than what historic Christianity 
has construed them to mean. It is our conclusion that despite his desire 
to work outward from revelation to reason, Brunner has failed to do so 
because he himself is a rationalist. God Almighty has spoken in the Scrip- 
tures, and in refusing to listen to His voice Dr. Brunner has asserted the 
autonomy of his reason. His learning is massive, but oh, for the childlike 


faith of a Samuel to say, “‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth”’. 


Joun P. CLELLAND 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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A. E. Taylor: Does God Exist? New York: Macmillan. 1947. vii, 172. 
$2.00. 


Professor Taylor published his first considerable work, The Problem of 
Conduct, at the turn of the century. It made his reputation as a thinker. 
That reputation was enhanced by the appearance in 1903 of his Elements 
of Metaphysics, now in its tenth edition, by the publication of his definitive 
work on Plato, and by his Gifford Lectures, published in 1930 under the 
title The Faith of a Moralist. Educated at Oxford, where, as a Fellow of 
Merton College, he associated intimately with F. H. Bradley, he became, 
in 1908, Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews, and in 1924 
assumed the corresponding chair at Edinburgh. 

Taylor’s advancing thought has tended to move towards the right. In 
his earliest work, eschewing metaphysics, he attempted to interpret the 
moral life by the empirico-psychological method, only to end in relativism 
and virtual scepticism. In his Elements he embraced a metaphysical 
idealism less absolutistic than that of Bradley yet definitely within the 
Anglo-Hegelian orbit. From here he gradually moved on to the Ethical 
Theism comprehensively set forth in his Gifford Lectures. 

The present essay, as the title indicates, is concerned with the central 
issue in Theism — that of the existence of God. Written in his 70th year, 
it was begun, Taylor says, “‘in the dark days of the summer of 1939, and 
finished as the German onslaught on Poland began”’ (p. v). Circumstances 
held up its publication until this year. Something of the weight of the 
early war days lies on the book. It is a sober and earnest discussion by a 
ripe and sensitive scholar of an issue ‘“‘the most momentous with which 
human thought is confronted”’ (idem). 


Taylor’s purpose in writing his book is in the first instance a purely 
negative one. His purpose is not to demonstrate the existence of God 
(nothing is strictly demonstrable, least of all this, the basis of all ‘“‘demon- 
stration’’); nor to create faith where it is non-existent (“‘Only God can do 
that’’); nor to construct a natural theology (‘I am not one of those... 
who think that there can ever be a vital religion and a theology adequate 
to it independently of revelation’). His purpose is ‘‘only to argue that 
some alleged and widely entertained ‘scientific’ objections to theistic belief 
are unsound, and... to defend” faith “against the specious bad reasoning 
of its assailants” (pp. vf.). It is a widely held notion that Theism is 
untenable, and that science has disproved it; that God is dead, and that 
science has killed him; that faith is unreasonable, and that science is 


warrant for the fact. To refute these notions is Taylor's first concern. 
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He begins by arguing that in science God is not really dead. There is 
in it a pervasive, although hidden, theistic assumption. Basic to science 
is a belief in the presence of intelligible order throughout nature. Science 
assumes that nature is rational in the sense that it has a coherent and 
intelligible pattern. The belief is a virtual, although generally unconscious, 
acceptance of the Christian ‘‘dogma’’ that nature has its origin in a God 
who is himself perfect intelligence, and the belief is historically traceable 
to that dogma. If science has rejected the view that there is purpose in 
nature, this is only because it has arbitrarily disassociated two comple- 
mentary halves of a single whole. The convictions that nature is thoroughly 
coherent and that nature exists for the furtherance of a reasonable and 
good end stand or fall together. And they stand or fall according as 
thought accepts or rejects the Christian view that God, the author of 
nature, is both a perfect intelligence and a wholly righteous will. The 
half-rationalism that implicitly accepts the one and consciously rejects 
the other cannot be maintained. ‘‘There is perhaps no logically tenable 
via media between complete irrationalism . .. and the full-blooded ration- 
alism which believed not only in ‘law in nature’ but in the moral law and 
in God” (p. 7). As long, however, as science remains even partially rational, 
so long does it, and must it, rest on theistic foundations. Thought, even 
“‘scientific’’ thought, presupposes God. 

Taylor carries on his rebuttal in more direct fashion by showing that 
natural science is not in a position to disprove the existence of God. It is 
prevented by its own principles from doing so. According to the accepted 
canons of scientific methodology, an hypothesis, if false, must be capable 
of being proved false by confrontation with exactly ascertained fact. To 
disprove the theistic hypothesis science must be in a position to say, “‘ ‘If 
God exists, . . . certain events must occur about which we find that in fact 


99 


they do not occur But this it cannot say. There is no fact of which 
we can say “ ‘This event (not observed) must be observable . . . if there is 
a divine control of the course of events’’’ (p. 9). Science, moreover, is 
exclusively concerned with the ‘‘laws of nature’’, 7. e., with the relations of 
measurable events within the natural order. It can, therefore, throw no light 
on the question ‘‘whether the whole (italics mine) course of events among 
which the man of science discovers . . . uniformities . . . is or is not guided 
by a supreme intelligence’’ (p. 14). The simple fact is that natural science 
leaves the whole issue of God’s existence undecided. It can produce no 
proof of Theism’s falsehood. Nor can it demonstrate its truth. It is 
competent neither to affirm nor to deny the existence of God. 


This does not mean, of course, that the theist is shut up to blind and 
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irrational faith. It is Taylor’s contention that Theism is “‘rational”’, that 
there is “evidence” for it, and that it can be conciliated with the prima 
facie appearance of things. He also acknowledges that the theist is bound 
to reveal its reasonableness and to present the evidence. Only, he will 
have it understood that the “rational” is not to be confounded with the 
‘scientific’; and the ‘‘evidence”’ is not to be restricted to the ‘‘measurable’’. 
This is, of course, to contend that there is a field of inquiry broader than 
that of science, and a body of real and trustworthy knowledge more basic 
than that which the scientist, strictly as such, is able to acquire. The fact 
is that science and knowledge are not coextensive. Quantitative science is 
“a highly specialized and rather narrowly delimited department of knowl- 
edge, and can itself only exist in virtue of its connection with knowledge 
which is extra-scientific or pre-scientific’’ (p. 16). To judge the claims of 
Theism, appeal must be made to this larger body of knowledge, to the 
facts in their full concreteness. Appeal must be made to that “‘alert and 
critical commonsense” which is Metaphysics. Judged by its principles 
Theism will be seen to be reasonable, to ‘‘make sense’. Let one consider 
all the facts in their wholeness and the theist will be seen to have sufficient 
justification for his assertions. 


The theist’s central thesis is that God exists. That God exists means, 
at the very least, according to Taylor, that ‘“‘the facts which make up the 
history of the natural world are connected by an underlying purpose’’ and 
that that purpose “‘is one which a clear. . . intelligence, fully informed of 
its nature, would recognize...as morally good’’ (p. 41, italics mine). 
Now, the question is, do the ‘‘facts’’, in their concreteness and conjunction, 
disclose the presence of a purpose which is good? Taylor argues that they 
do. 

The facts in the inorganic realm, he acknowledges, do not go very far 
towards the confirmation of theistic belief. They do indeed reveal one 
type of order — the causal; it is evident that natural agents tend to behave 
in definite and ascertainable ways. But physical facts as such do not 
suggest that all this is intended by anyone (p. 43). Physics thus leaves room 
for atheism. 

This is hardly‘true of biology. The facts about living organisms disclose 
a teleological order that lies beyond the merely causal. Biological processes 
are characterized by ‘‘prospective adaptations” for which the laws of 
physics and chemistry do not provide any adequate account, and which 
are intelligible in the last resort only on the supposition that intelligence 
is and always has been at work within the processes of nature. The facts 
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of contrivance and design, which neither Darwin’s Naturalism nor Berg- 
son’s Vitalism succeed in explaining, presuppose Mind. Taylor thus 
advances the familiar Argument from Design. If its prestige is low it is 
due, he thinks, to a confusion between its substance and certain unjusti- 
fiable assumptions mistakenly conjoined with it. The argument commits 
us neither to affirming that the world’s history leads up to a final result 
which lies oitside and beyond that history, nor to holding that man is the 
one end of all the purposes of God, nor to imagining that we know fully 
what God’s purposes are. All it commits us to acknowledging is the 
presence of Mind as somehow determining the course of events. This means 
that it does not, of itself, amount to proof of the being of God. ‘‘To believe 
in God is to believe in something much more than the presence, or even 
the omnipresence, of intelligence at work in nature. It must be at least a 
belief in a purposive intelligence which is supreme, and whose purposes 
are without qualification good”’ (p. 77, italics mine). And this is something 
more than the Argument from Design will warrant. 

What sort of evidence will then support the theistic contention that 
there exists a single all-controlling intelligence which works in nature 
towards an end of absolute value? We will have evidence enough, thinks 
Taylor, if we can point to something which alone, of all the things in 
nature, is intrinsically good. If we can point to something which is unique 
in being good in itself and on its own account, we will have evidence that 
there is a single final end of nature, and having this, we will have evidence 
for a single directing intelligence which is good, i.e., God. Now such 
evidence exists. It is found in the facts of morality. We find when we 
consult the moral life of mankind, with its inescapable obligations and 
categorical imperatives, that there is in fact something in the world of 
absolute worth and unqualified value, viz., “‘the existence of persons living 
the life they ought to lead”’ (p. 87, italics mine). It is therefore reasonable 
“to conceive of the whole system of nature as the means to a single end, 
the development and maintenance of intelligent and moral personalities” 
(p. 88), and to believe in the existence of a single supreme intelligence 
directing events to the accomplishments of that good end. 

The facts of morality, therefore, justify the theistic faith. The crucial 
fact is that mankind is subject to an authoritative law of right and wrong 
that is eternally valid, independently of the thoughts and wishes of any 
of us. But since a law cannot be valid except by reference to an intelligence 
which recognizes and upholds it, and since human intelligences only 
imperfectly apprehend and observe it, there must be a Supreme Intelligence 
which ‘‘has always been in full and clear possession of it, and... is guided 
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by it in all its operations” (p. 93) — and this is God. Taylor recognizes 
that the strength of the Moral Argument depends on the granting of an 
hypothesis, itself incapable of proof, viz., ‘‘that the law of right and wrong 
is ... part and parcel of the structure of the universe’ (pp. 96 f.), but the 
postulate, he insists, is a reasonable one. Its acceptance involves an act 
of free assent, 7. e., an act of faith, but the faith is rational. 


Taylor is well aware that Theism is not Christianity and so in the eighth 
and last chapter he raises a.separate question as to Christianity’s reason- 
ableness. Here, even more than in the earlier sections of the book, he 
disclaims any intention of proving the distinctive tenets of Christianity 
true. They are not amenable to strict proof; acceptance of them involves 
an exercise of faith. His purpose is only to refute the “rationalist” conten- 
tion that ‘“‘the believer must be either weak-minded or dishonest in profes- 
sing to accept’”’ what cannot be proved (p. 130). 

The question is, how can a reasonable man accept without appropriate 
evidence the ‘“‘scientific’’ and “‘historical”’ assertions which lie at the center 
of the Christian teaching? How, in particular, can he justify belief in the 
birth, death, resurrection, and return of Christ? 

In answer Taylor points to the existence of powerful “‘motives of credi- 
bility”. He would have the ‘rationalist’? remember that there is a real 
difference between ‘‘certainty’’ and ‘‘demonstration’”’, and that in daily 
life we have at every turn to exhibit a ‘‘trust’”’ which does not wait to be 
accredited by “‘proof’’. Much more significant, however, is his argument 
that ‘‘a statement of fact does not simply ‘follow from’ two or three state- 
ments of other facts taken in their isolation as so many separate facts; it 
only follows from them when they are read in the light of comprehensive 
general principles’’ (p. 139). By this he means (and the point is telling) 
that ‘‘facts’’ are always “interpreted facts’, that they always lie in a 
context determined by the basic philosophy with which one approaches 
them, and that the demands laid upon the “‘evidence’’ varies with one’s 
fundamental outlook on man and the world. “It will make a great differ- 
ence to a man’s estimate of the evidence for certain alleged historical facts 
whether he believes in God or not”, and “‘the disbeliever is not entitled to 
call the believer’s assent to the statements in question irrational until he 
has first shown that the believer is wrong on the fundamental issue of God 
or no God” (p. 142). 

Taylor does not himself believe that the doctrine of the virgin birth is 
essential to the Christian faith, although he denies that such belief is 
irrational or contrary to the evidence. He accepts the story of the resurrec- 
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tion, for he finds it ‘in conformity with the divine character and the di- 
vine purpose for mankind” (p. 149) and with the historical fact that Christ 
is ‘‘a living and conquering spirit with whom the individual follower. . . does 
enter into the most intimate of personal contacts’’ (p. 146). He finds no 
reason for disbelieving the biblical teaching concerning the return of the 
Lord and the great day of doom. 

Taylor does not appeal in his argument to the authority of Scripture. 
He abstains from doing so not only because he believes such an appeal to 
be out of place in a philosophical discussion with non-believers, but also 
because he himself does not regard the Bible as inerrant. Scripture is the 
record of the experience and reflection of spiritually sensitive men but 
not, as such, an infallible communication from God. He does, indeed, 
profess a belief in revelation — in a “‘self-disclosure, on the part of God, of 
truths about Himself which we could not have ‘found out for ourselves’ ”’ 
(p. vii) — but he regards the natural human mind as both capable and 
bound to sit in judgment on it. ‘‘You cannot ask me to believe a doctrine 
on the authority of God if there are no good reasons for supposing that 
God has propounded this particular doctrine.’’ Sometimes, indeed, he 
suspects that a new mind is a necessary subjective corollary to an objective 
revelation, as when, discussing the moral evidence for God, he says: ‘‘one 
may doubt whether it is ever disclosed in its full strength to any man who 
has never from the bottom of his heart uttered the cry, ‘God be merciful 
to me a sinner’ ’”’ (pp. 120 f.). His repudiation of brute fact is in the same 
vein. Yet he never quite escapes the very rationalism he is concerned to 
combat. It appears, in fact, at the very outset of his undertaking. His 
intention in the book is to prepare the ground for the reception of revelation 
by showing, on independent grounds, that there is a God capable of making 
it. 

There is every justification, of course, for a Christian conducting an ad 
hominem argument, and trying to make plain to the ‘“‘scientific rationalist”’ 
that on his own principles he has no warrant for his anti-theistic assertions; 
there is no justification whatever for supposing that one can accept those 
principles even in part and erect upon them a Christian or even a theistic 
superstructure. It must in fairness be said that it is the former that Taylor 
intends principally to do; and this he has done well. His attack upon the 
pretensions of ‘‘science’’ is devastating; his argument for Theism is respect- 
able; but he fails in an appreciation of the radical epistemological antithesis 
that Christianity predicates. 


Henry J. Stop 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Edward Gordon Selwyn: The First Epistle of St. Peter. New York and 
London: Macmillan. 1946. xvi, 517. $6.00. 25/-. 


Dean Selwyn has added another distinguished volume to the series of 
New Testament commentaries which Macmillan and Company began to 
issue in 1865 when Bishop Lightfoot’s work on Galatians appeared. The 
First Epistle of St. Peter is an achievement of vast scholarship, repre- 
sentative of long study and profound interest in I Peter and liking for it. 
Much able work has of course been done on I Peter in the past, but natu- 
rally a careful study which endeavors to utilize the findings of more recent 
years in the interpretation of the Epistle has a fresh contribution to make. 
The distinctiveness of Selwyn’s commentary, however, is not attributable 
solely to its use of more recent learning, but is also to be attributed to its 
conspicuous reflection of the author’s particular abilities, interests, and 
viewpoints. Selwyn has made a tremendous effort to determine the salient 
and unique characteristics of the Epistle, to discover its relationships, and 
to elucidate its teaching; and although one may not agree with him at 
times, indeed although one may disagree with him in some very important 
respects, one must recognize the fact that his work has real significance 
for the study of Biblical Theology and for exegesis and that future scholar- 
ship will have to take account of it. 

An abundance of material is furnished the reader. The Commentary 
proper extends from page 117 to page 245. The Greek text, which is 
chiefly that found in Dr. Alexander Souter’s Novum Testamentum Graece 
(Oxford, 1910), is printed across the top of the page and the comments 
are given in two columns of small print below. Among the other materials 
provided are a long introduction, which deals with the character and the 
contents, the authorship, the occasion and the date, and the theology and 
the ethics of the Epistle. After the Commentary proper twelve additional 
notes and two important essays are furnished. The essays deal with the 
interpretation of I Peter 3:18—4:6 and with the ‘‘Inter-relation of I Peter 
and other N. T. Epistles’. A note dealing with the participle and impera- 
tive in I Peter by Dr. David Daube follows the second essay. Several 
indexes are provided. 

Selwyn would regard Peter as the ultimate author of I Peter. He favors 
an early date for the composition of the Epistle — the autumn of 63 
(p. 62), and considers Rome to be the place of composition. He would, 
however, assign to Silvanus a very large part in the writing of the Epistle. 
In the opinion of the reviewer he does not give adequate attention to the 
view that Peter himself could have written Greek of the quality which is 
found in the Epistle (pp. 7, 10). He identifies the Silvanus mentioned in 
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I Peter 5:12 with the Silvanus of the Thessalonian Epistles and with 
the Silas of Acts. He credits him with joint authorship of I and II Thessa- 
lonians, a view which is by no means without difficulty, and maintains that 
he, along with Judas Barsabbas, was given the task of drafting the circular 
letter which set forth the decision of the Apostolic Council. As to Silvanus’ 
involvement in I Peter it is by no means clear that he “‘would have had his 
own contribution to make to the substance no less than to the language of 
the latter, or in other words, that he drafted, or helped to draft, it; and the 
receptive mind of the Apostle would have welcomed his help”’ (p. 11). 

Selwyn strives almost beyond strength to recognize sources lying 
behind I Peter. In this effort he makes a long journey into the sphere of 
Formgeschichte. Although he thinks that it is a proved matter that ‘‘com- 
mon catechetical and liturgical sources underlie most of the Epistles of 
N. T.”’, he finds that ‘‘the isolation and differentiation of the sources, and 
the attribution of particular pieces of teaching to this or to that source, 
are a more difficult and a more dubious matter’’ (p. 459). Difficult and 
dubious these matters unquestionably are; and the conjectural element 
must bulk large. Conjectural analysis and speculative reconstruction, if 
exercised apart from a persuasion of the true unity and inerrancy of the 
Scriptures, can lead to much error and confusion. An illustration of the 
danger into which a defective view of Scripture will lead one in critical 
investigations is provided in the second essay, under the heading, ‘‘Teach- 
ing called out by Crisis: Traces of a Persecution-Form (P)”. It is there 
remarked of the Olivet Discourse: ‘‘Some scholars are inclined to attribute 
much of this Discourse to the prophets of the early Church rather than to 
our Lord Himself; but even so we are left with a series of sayings which 
were presumably in Q, and which are therefore probably authentic verba 
Christi. It is significant that it is precisely these sayings which are most 
prominently reproduced in the parallels we have examined. The importance 
of this fact is obvious: it means that they belong to the period before the 
eschatological traditions had received the accretions and special emphases 
which are traceable in the final Synoptic versions, and especially in the 
Matthaean version, of our Lord’s teaching” (p. 454).! It is possible that 
some criticism which seems to exhibit super-refined vision may miss the 
obvious and the true. 

Selwyn’s long treatment of I Peter 3:18—4:6 will undoubtedly prove of 
special interest to serious students of the Epistle. It is maintained that 


grammatically the antecedent of the relative pronoun at the beginning of 


See also p. 301 and the treatment of Matthew 27:52-53 on p. 352. 
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3:19 cannot be the wvebuare at the end of verse 18. The reason given is 
simply that there is no example in the New Testament of a relative pronoun 
which has a dative of reference for its antecedent. It is of interest to notice 
that the grammarian A. T. Robertson understood mvelpartt to be the 
antecedent of the relative here.2 Selwyn believes that the “spirits in 
prison” are primarily at least fallen angels. He finds a mythological element 
in the passage. He appears to assume — or to regard it as certain — that 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis we are being informed of a connubium of 
angels or demons with the daughters of men. On these as well as on some 
other points of interpretation his views are far from being established; and 
one might wish for a more satisfactory treatment of opposing positions. 
Although much space is given to exegetical questions, readers will of course 
be found wishing that certain questions had received more elucidation. 
To the reviewer it would seem that the important ‘‘adjuncts” of chapter 
1, verse 2, might have been given further treatment and that the problem 
of their construction might have been further discussed. Selwyn adopts 
the view that the adjuncts of verse 2 are to be attached to both éxXexrots 
and dméaTodos of verse 1, a view which requires much more justification 
than is given it. 

The commentary is marked by a strong theological interest. Although 
one may not agree with all the theological views expressed or indicated, 
one may find instruction in Selwyn’s work in the importance of theology 
to exegesis and of exegesis to theology. There is indeed in it much which 
will be of value to the conservative scholar. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Nels F. S. Ferré: Evil and the Christian Faith. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1947. xi, 173. $2.50. 


In this, the second book of the intended series on reason and the Christian 
Faith, Professor Ferré addresses himself to the problem of evil. The 
preface opens‘with an appropriate remark to the effect that today we are 
almost overwhelmed by that which is always our central problem, namely 
evil. The reader is thus predisposed to lend an attentive ear to a message 
on so timely and so timeless a theme. He instantly becomes aware of the 


2 Word Pictures in the New Testament, New York and London, n. d., 
VI, p. 116. 
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fact that our times are peculiarly fitted to impress upon thinking men the 
solemn truth that the burning question of all time is the problem of evil. 
For any ray of light that may be cast upon so dark and perplexed a problem 
serious-minded individuals will be profoundly grateful. 

Readers of Faith and Reason will not be disappointed in their perusal of 
Evil and the Christian Faith, inasmuch as the excellencies of the former 
work reappear in the present volume. Although Professor Ferré is here 
concerned with the theological content rather than with the philosophical 
form of the problem, nevertheless the entire discussion betrays his pene- 
trating philosophical insight. The discussion of the factual, aesthetic and 
personal-spiritual levels displays an understanding of the complexity of 
the problem in its various dimensions. The author is clearly conscious of 
the significance of epistemology for the ethical problem. With his philo- 
sophical presuppositions, however, we are obliged to disagree. While the 
author rightly contends that facts are not mere facts, he is not always true 
to this contention. In pointing out that facts depend upon time and in 
concluding that evil is ever an aspect of becoming more than of being (p. 8), 
Ferré draws the erroneous conclusion that “we do not even know a person 
who is totally evil and permanently frozen so’’ (idem.). Such reasoning, 
while relativizing such facts as historical events, absolutizes the temporal 
process in which those events occur, thus making of process a brute fact. 
In the Christian-theistic outlook, evil can be a permanent feature of the 
universe and yet remain relative, for the simple reason of its relatedness 
to God who alone is absolute. Permanent and final negation is thus 
possible on the creaturely level, although divine justice has the final 
negation which is its own self-affirmation. 

This brings us to our central criticism of Ferré’s theology. He adopts 
the Origenist position that the goodness of God requires the final salvation 
of all rational creatures, the devil included. Consequently, he rejects 
Calvin’s explanation of hell to the effect that the infinite needs infinite 
representation as disregarding both “‘the nature of the Whole”’ and ‘‘the 
experience of the unfortunate individuals within it’’ (p. 16). It is not 
strictly true that Calvin regarded the infinite as needing infinite repre- 
sentation by an antecedent absolute necessity. The necessity of hell is 
consequent upon the presupposition of sin. Even from the supralapsarian 
standpoint in which the determination of man’s eternal destiny is viewed 
as logically prior to his temporal determination as a sinner, the divine 
purpose that some of the corrupt mass of fallen mankind should perish 
eternally is emphatically considered as an act of divine freedom, although 
by this act a full representation of the varied perfections of God is achieved. 
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This conception may not be charged with lack of compassion, much less 
with sadism. The aesthetic element in the Calvinist theodicy is subordi- 
nated through and through to the ethical. God wills the everlasting misery 
of the reprobate only as an exhibition of his justice, not because of any 
delight in sin or suffering as such. Their destruction is necessary, not as 
an end in itself, but simply as a means of preventing the destruction of the 
divine law at which they have aimed in their course of sinful rebellion. On 
the other hand, God’s compassion is abundantly manifested in his for- 
bearance with the vessels of wrath, in the manifold operations of common 
grace, but above all in the work of redemptive grace by which the vessels 
of mercy are delivered from sin and wrath. When it is remembered that 
the elect are a multitude that no man can number, possibly embracing the 
vast majority of the race when the Gospel shall have subdued all nations, 
the total picture can scarcely be denied a beauty of incomparable grandeur. 
Even should the future disappoint our brighter hopes and the beauty of 
the tableau appear diminished, its sublimity would remain, the comparative 
fewness of the elect only enhancing the awe elicited from every rational 
creature by the spectacle of the satisfaction of the demands of justice 
united with the bestowal of undeserved clemency. 

Ferré’s aversion to the doctrine of everlasting punishment hangs together 
with his attitude to the justice and law of God, especially as he develops 
his views on these points in the chapter “Evil and Sin’’ (pp. 45 ff.). He is 
well aware of the fact that his position is exposed to the charge of making 
light of sin and addresses himself to this question in some detail. It is 
regrettable that he emphatically rejects orthodoxy in such a way as not to 
avoid caricature and unintentional misrepresentation. For example, after 
using such expressions as “‘if sinis absolute in the sense that even to 
try to think about right and wrong is to blaspheme in the sense that the 
very attempt to understand the Father’s will is itself a making light of it” 
and “‘if sin is the failure of the finite being to fulfill an infinite responsibility 
of which by nature he is qualitatively incapable’’, he asserts quite roundly, 
“We believe that the father who demands blind obedience from his children, 
who makes them the slaves of his rage if they fail to obey his will, instantly 
and unquestioningly, is not fit to be our symbol for God” (p. 43). It 
appears that our author has failed to attain an adequate understanding 
from within of the doctrine of sin which has been a commonplace of West- 
ern theology for over fifteen hundred years. His existential lack of sym- 
pathy for the orthodox view appears to affect even his theoretical grasp of 
the rational formulation of that view. Nothing is more foreign to Augus- 
tinian or Reformation thought than to reduce sin to the disproportion 
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between the finite and the infinite. The sinner’s inability to obey the 
divine law is due, not to any defect in his natural constitution, much less 
to the necessarily finite character of that constitution, but to a corruption, 
a depravation of that created nature, which has come about not by creation 
but by a fall from the original creation. Furthermore, the original relation 
of the rational creature to the divine law is not something irrational or 
arbitrary. What is more rational than that man, created in the divine 
image and likeness, should yield instant and cheerful obedience to the 
precepts of his Maker? The need to learn obedience by painful experience 
of the consequences of disobedience supposes a fallen state, and is thus 
impossible as long as original righteousness is an actuality of human nature. 
Ferré’s view, by implicitly denying the fall (cf. p. 49, where it is confused 
with creation), really disparages the original creation and its goodness 
which the orthodox doctrine magnifies. 

Ferré’s rejection of the argument by which orthodoxy connects the 
Creator-creature relationship, the gravity of sin and eternal punishment, 
likewise betrays his deep-seated distaste for the fundamental concepts 
and principles of the Biblical outlook. ‘It is simply wrong, it is, indeed, 
to wrong God, to think that he holds the finite creature responsible for 
the infinite law, that he attributes infinite guilt for finite infraction, that 
the relative can sin absolutely, even though of relative capacity in wisdom 
and will, simply because the sin is against the absolute’”’ (p. 44). It may 
be noted in passing that Ferré ignores the consideration that continued 
impenitence throughout eternity involves never-ending retribution. Ferré 
refuses to face the fact that divine judgments, however severe and repeated, 
however mingled with long-suffering and common mercies, nevertheless 
fail to secure the repentance of the wicked. Apart from the intervention 
of irresistible grace, of which Ferré’s conception of human freedom does 
not admit, there is no reason to expect the prodigal to come to himself in 
a day of mercy at some remote stage of eternity after accumulated aggrava- 
tions of transgression. But apart from, or rather at the root of, the unend- 
ing rebellion and retribution of the reprobate, is the fact that guilt may 
not be conceived of as finite when the offense is committed against an 
infinite Majesty. It is not with the balancing of a mathematical equation 
that we have here to do, but rather with the soul of the sinner summoned 
before the tribunal of its Law-giver and Judge. The cry of the convicted 
criminal will not be silenced by sophistical juggling of the finite and the 
infinite, but only by the word of pardon sounding from Calvary. If Ferré’s 
view were correct, then the awe-full sacrifice of Golgotha was needless and 
in vain. No God-man would need to intervene between infinite justice 
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and condemned rebels unless the guilt of sin were infinite and its merited 
penalty endless in duration. The cross as the “‘trysting place where 
heaven’s love and heaven’s justice meet’’ is meaningless if ‘‘only by our 
getting beyond the whole perspective of the law, clean and clear away 
from this juridical point of view or attitude, into the understanding and 
acceptance of the divine Agape where there is no question of law or of 
trespasses, but of love and of joy, of peace and of creative personal relations 
through the power of God, can we ever be set fully free’’ (p. 45). 

Other features of the book, though worthy of attention, must be passed 
over. In the discussion of God’s responsibility for our sin (pp. 49 ff.), a 
restrained tendency toward determinism is evident, culminating in Ferré’s 
advocating the Mutazilite distinction between “necessary grace’ and “‘the 
relatively necessary”. The presentation of the problem of natural evil in 
chapter seven should be provocative of earnest reflection on questions to 
which justice has not yet been done. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Geoffrey F. Nuttall: The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience. 
New York: Macmillan; Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1946. xii, 192. $3.25. 
15/-. 


Within the last few decades a great deal of scholarly research has been 
conducted in the field of Puritan thought and life and literature. It may 
be difficult to determine the reason for this interest. But if we but dip 
into the history of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we 
shall soon discover the extent to which the political and religious life was 
determined by the Puritan movement. And who cannot appreciate the 
extent to which British and American history have been shaped by the 
events of seventeenth-century England? 

The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience is a moderately sized 
volume that shows a prodigious amount of research on the part of its 
author. He has culled the most apt quotations from the relevant literature 
of the seventeenth century and in his footnotes has provided us with 
references and citations which indicate not only the extensiveness of his 
research but also the profuse variety of the available sources of information 
bearing directly upon the subject with which he deals. It would be hard, 
if not impossible, to find another volume which in such brief compass 
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would provide the student with an introduction to the repertory of Puritan 
literature on that very topic that lies at the heart of Puritanism, namely, 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Nuttall deals with many aspects of his theme and it will be possible 
to give only a few examples in this review. Nuttall recognises at the outset 
that “it was... not fortuitous that a return of interest in the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, and a fresh conviction of its centrality for Christian faith 
and experience, are characteristics of the Reformation” (p. 4). The break- 
up of the mediaeval ecclesiastical system, the translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular, and the Renaissance of learning, encouraging men to think 
for themselves, directed men’s attention to the nature of Biblical religion 
as ‘‘something individually experienced, a living, personal relationship, 
open to Everyman, between God and his soul. The doctrine bearing most 
nearly upon this experience and relationship on its Godward side was the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit’’ (idem). Nuttall concludes, however, that the 
earlier Protestant controversialists were for ‘‘the most part unwilling to face 
the problems both of ethics and of psychology”’ inherent in this breach 
with Roman Catholicism. Consequently it was left for Puritanism in the 
seventeenth century to do ‘“‘pioneer thinking about the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit’’ (p. 6). 

“The Word and the Spirit” was the keynote of the Reformation. This 
was the legacy passed on to Puritanism. But on the relationship between 
the Word and the Spirit a great deal of discussion had still to be conducted. 
It is a persistently recurrent question whether the Holy Spirit works in 
the believer only in, by or through the Scripture or whether the Spirit 
works sometimes independently of the Scripture. Is the Spirit tied to 
Scripture? Nuttall leads us into the heart of this discussion as it was 
carried on in the seventeenth century and shows us how the Quaker move- 
ment struck out a path of divergence from the central position of Puri- 
tanism which, stated in John Owen’s words, is “‘ ‘that they diligently trye, 
examine and search into these things, by the safe and infallible Touchstone 
and Rule of the Word’ ”’ (p. 43). The Quakers claimed ‘ ‘an immediate 
consciousness ... which penetrated to its object ... by intuition, without 
the intervention of any system of ideas’ ”’ and ‘‘immediate leadings by the 
Holy Spirit in the sphere of practical activity” (p. 53). 

One is constrained, however, to be cautious respecting Nuttall’s accuracy 
and discrimination at certain points. While he acknowledges that Richard 
Sibbes would have answered with a decided negative the question ‘‘whether 
the Holy Spirit ever speaks apart from Scripture’, he includes John 
Robinson, pastor of the English exiles at Leyden, among ‘‘bolder inquirers”’ 
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who gave it “‘in varying degrees of assurance, an affirmative answer’’, and 
appeals to the oft-quoted words from Winslow’s narrative of Robinson’s 
parting advice to some of the exiles as they were about to depart for the 
American shores, namely, ‘‘The Lord had more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of his holy Word” (see p. 24). There does not appear to be any 
warrant for supposing that John Robinson in such words (which we may 
well regard as an authentic summary of what he said on such an occasion) 
had any thought of suggesting that the Holy Spirit ever speaks apart from 
Scripture. The phrase, ‘break forth out of his holy Word’’ cannot bear 
any such interpretation. Again, later on in the same narrative Winslow 
reports, “‘Here also he put us mind of our church covenant, at least that 
part of it whereby we promise and covenant with God and one with another, 
to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be made known to us from his 
written Word; but withal exhorted us to take heed what we received for 
truth, and well to examine and compare it and weigh it with other scriptures 
of truth before we received it” (The Works of John Robinson, London, 1851, 
Vol. I, p. xliv; cf. also Vol. III, pp. 40f.). The evidence would indicate, 
therefore, that John Robinson would vote with Sibbes, even though, with 
Sibbes and all true Puritans, he was fully and properly cognisant that much 
progress in understanding and application of the Scriptures still lay ahead 
of the church of God. 

Another question of most practical moment is the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to conscience and to reason. Nuttall’s excursions into this field are 
most illuminating and are documented with his usual fulness of quotation 
and citation. 

Puritanism has sometimes been accused of almost exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with individual personal piety and the affairs of the church in practical 
oblivion of the social and political implications of Christianity. It is true 
that it always placed in the forefront of concern and appeal the relation 
of the individual soul to God. Who should not? But that the Puritans did 
not have a Weltanschauung and particularly that they did not have a 
profound concern for political order and for the implications of Christianity 
in the spheres of social and political life is a judgment that rises from 
ignorance of the multiform interest and zeal of the Puritan outlook. Nuttall 
has not failed to:acquaint us with this phase of Puritan thought. ‘If 
freedom be a keynote in Puritanism”’, he says, ‘‘so is theocracy; freedom is 
demanded, but in order to facilitate obedience to God; those in whom the 
Spirit of God is must bear their responsibility in judging the world and in 
ruling others; the obverse of ‘the liberty of the Spirit’ is ‘the government 
of the Spirit’ ”’ (p. 119). 
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A phase of seventeenth century thought that has perhaps not been 
sufficiently appreciated and certainly has not been adequately evaluated 
is what we may call the eschatological interest. This interest is coordinate 
with, if it does not spring from, the consciousness of historical change and 
development, so marked a feature of the Puritan viewpoint. Nuttall deals 
with this, particularly in his chapter, ‘“‘The Liberty of the Spirit”. He 
refers to this in terms of ‘‘millenarian enthusiasms” (p. 119) and says that 
“even Owen and Thomas Goodwin ‘delivered sermons with an unmistak- 
able millenarian flavour...’ (p. 110). This use of the word, “‘millenarian”’ 
needs, however, to be guarded in our modern context. Today we are 
liable to use the word in the sense of premillenarian. But the millenarian 
interest and hope of the seventeenth century did not always follow the 
channel of what we today associate with premillenarian eschatology, even 
in its most sober and restrained non-dispensational form. The millenari- 
anism of some of the ablest and most representative Puritans falls rather 
into the category of what we today call postmillenarianism, and such indeed 
of a distinctly supernaturalist type. This viewpoint is illustrated by the 
fifteen sermons of John Howe, preached in 1678, on The Prosperous State 
of the Christian Interest before the End of Time, by a Plentiful Effusion of the 
Holy Spirit. The theme of these discourses appears in what becomes its 
virtual refrain, ‘“‘that there shall be a permanent state of tranquillity and 
prosperity unto the church of Christ on earth’”’ (see Works, London, 1822, 
Vol. V, pp. 215-371). A similar outlook is reflected in John Bunyan’s 
The Holy City; or, the New Jerusalem, written while in the Bedford jail 
(1660-1672). And John Owen’s sermon, preached to the House of Com- 
mons on April 19, 1649, ‘‘The Shaking and Translating of Heaven and 
Earth’’, is summed up in his Observation that ‘“‘the Lord Jesus Christ by 
his mighty power, in these latter days, as antichristian tyranny draws to 
its period, will so far shake and translate the political heights, govern- 
ments, and strength of the nations, as shall serve for the full bringing in 
of his own peaceable kingdom; the nations so shaken, becoming thereby a 
quiet habitation for the people of the Most High”. But this glorious 
estate, in Owen’s esteem, is not associated with the personal coming and 
reign of Christ but rather with the abundant effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
In the same context he says, ‘For the personal reign of the Lord Jesus on 
earth, I leave it to them, with whose discoveries I am not, and curiosities 
I would not be acquainted” (Works, London, 1826, Vol. XV, p. 355). 
Thomas Goodwin in his sermon, “A Glimpse of Zion’s Glory; or the 
Church’s Beauty Specified”, preached and published in 1641, in which he 
argues that there are many promises of Scripture, not yet fulfilled, ‘‘the 
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fulfilling whereof will bring the church into a more glorious condition than 
ever it was yet in the world”’ does indeed claim that Jesus Christ will come 
and reign here gloriously for a thousand years. However in the same 
paragraph he somewhat retracts regarding the necessity of this visible 
presence of Christ, and in his second sermon on ‘‘The World to Come; or, 
the Kingdom of Christ Asserted’’ he says, ‘‘I do not say that Christ himself 
shall come down from heaven to reign here on earth; but let it be under- 
stood that Christ shall still remain in heaven, and there to be his court, 
where he shall reign both over this world and the world to come’’ (see 
Works, Edinburgh, 1866, Vol. XII, pp. 59-99). A reading of these various 
treatises or discourses will show that, though they differ in details, yet the 
characteristic note is what we today would call postmillenarian rather 
than premillenarian. This climate of thought readily explains why the 
Savoy Declaration of the Congregational Churches in England (1658) 
added another section to Chapter XXV of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith (1646) and confessed that according to God’s promise ‘‘we expect 
that in the latter days, Antichrist being destroyed, the Jews called, and 
the adversaries of the kingdom of his dear Son broken, the churches of 
Christ being enlarged and edified through a free and plentiful communi- 
cation of light and grace, shall enjoy in this world a more quiet, peaceable, 
and glorious condition than they have enjoyed”. 


Hence, Nuttall’s references to the influence exerted in the seventeenth 
century by millenarian expectations, if properly understood and assessed, 
must make full allowance for the specifically postmillenarian direction of 
thought in some of the most representative of Puritan writers. 


The most distinctive merit of Nuttall’s work, in our judgment, is the 
way in which he traces the development of Quaker thought and of the 
Quaker movement. From Nuttall’s study it can be readily seen that the 
distinctive features of Quakerism, distinguished from both Puritanism and 
radical Puritanism, spring from the tendency to dissociate the Spirit from 
the Word. And, though Nuttall does not say so, the false mysticism and 
spiritualism that mark Quakerism are but the logical outgrowths of a 
distorted conception of the work of the Holy Spirit and, in particular, of 
failure to adhere to the criterion as stated by John Owen, “‘the safe and 
infallible Touchstone and Rule of the Word”. 


One necessary concluding observation is that if we are to gain a really 
appreciative conception of the place that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
occupied in Puritan faith and experience we must turn for ourselves to 
some of the masterpieces of Puritan literature. It is then alone that we 
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get some intelligent insight into the intense ‘‘Spirituality’’ of men like 
John Owen, Richard Sibbes, Stephen Charnock, Richard Baxter and a 
great host of others. 


JoHn Murray 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


C. S. Lewis: The Abolition of Man. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1947. 61. $1.25. 


Complete open-mindedness is the achievement of an idiot. Mr. Lewis 
writes to defend an absolute code of values against the perennial question 
mark of modern scientific idiocy. “If a man’s mind is open on these things, 
let his mouth at least be shut”’ (p. 31). 

The three chapters of this little volume are by no means the first to up- 
end subjectivism into its own abyss. But the job is seldom done with such 
finesse. Lewis selects a ‘Green Book” from his shelves in which two 
modern educators, under the guise of presenting English grammar to the 
upper grades, debunk the traditional values, and, by implication, all values. 

The brief duel in which Lewis sweeps these relativists down the plank 
is preliminary to the main action. Ina crisp and flashing attack he shows 
that judgments of value are the only spring of action, the very heart of a 
man. Men that think and feel without objective standards of value are men 
with heads and bellies, but without chests. 


Lest his victory be thought over simple, Lewis fishes out the adver- 
saries and equips them with a better defense before launching his second 
sally. A strong argument against ‘‘traditional’’, absolute values seeks to 
establish ‘‘real” values on a merely rational basis. Selecting the principle 
of utility to the community as a sample value offered as a “rational” sub- 
stitute, Lewis shows that it can never require a man to die for a good 
cause, indeed, that it cannot require or command anything, since that 
rational cannot in itself pass from the indicative to the imperative. In- 
stinct as a substitute is even worse. For instincts are at war, and no mere 
instinct can arbitrate the conflict. 

In the third lecture Lewis measures off against the consistent relativist, 
who has no concealed values like the writers of the ‘Green Book” nor any 
desire to find any substitutes. These super-scientists will conclude the 
struggle of man against “‘nature’’ in triumph. Having managed the nature 
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around man, man will now manage himself. Emancipated from all control 
of past standards, this climactic scientific generation will operate the 
controls of genetics and psychology to shape all succeeding generations in 
a mold of its own choosing. Man has triumphed. 

But the flourish is on the edge of the plank. For not all men have 
triumphed. Not the preceding generations, whose sanctions and controls 
are thrown off. Not the succeeding generations, who will be born into 
molds. Not the masses of the present, whom the scientists must manipu- 
late. But only the Conditioners themselves. And they do not triumph in 
principle, for they have no principle. The choice of a mold for the future 
is determined by the chance feelings of the planners at the moment they 
make it. Those chance feelings are determined by the ‘‘nature’’ the Con- 
ditioners set out to subjugate. 

Christians may applaud this skilful reduction to absurdity of the mod- 
ern educational ideal. 

Yet the book is somewhat disturbing, coming from one who identifies 
himself as a Christian. For it defends a general natural law referred to as 
the Tao, which is shared by all religions, Christianity included. In attack- 
ing the authors of the ‘‘Green Book’”’ Lewis exposes their submerged values 
and identifies them as fragments of the Tao which is the only code of 
value whatsoever. They possess these fragments in a warped and isolated 
fashion, he declares. 

But he says nothing of this sort about the Tao as it is put forth by 
Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, the saga of Beowulf, or the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead. The declarations from these sources are merely the forms in 
which the Tao comes down to us. Differences of form are to be resolved 
by legitimate “internal criticism’. All traditions recognizing objective 
value possess the Tao, and one element of it implies the others; the whole 
code is of one piece. 

Lewis lumps the Scriptural concept of the truth of the law with the 
Rta of Hinduism and the abyss of Taoism as evidence of a common consent 
to this code. 

Of course Lewis might protest that the scope of the book is limited, that 
he specifically sets aside the question of Theism. But can Theism be set 
aside while natural law is defended from its attackers? Are not the princi- 
ples of natural law twisted and deformed in ancient Paganism just as 
seriously as in modern relativism? The ought of paganism does bear witness 
to the ‘‘work of the law written in their hearts’’, but the pagan formulation 
and expression of that ought in abstraction from the one true God is not 
to be made parallel to God’s revealed truth. It undergoes a fatal relativi- 
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zation when it is separated from the living God. Law in the abstract is 
only superstition. 

Lewis denies that the questions Why? and Who says so? may be asked 
concerning the ultimate moral principles. But they must be asked and 
the answer must be given: God says so. “I am the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” 

Only then does a truly integrated law appear, one which begins with the 
first table of love to God and thence makes the only true approach to 
human benevolence. 

Epmunp P. CLOWNEY 

La Grange, Illinois. 


J. Gresham Machen: The Origin of Paul's Religion. Grand Rapids: 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1947. 329. $3.00. 


This is the third in the series of re-publications of the late Professor 
Machen’s theological works. It is attractively printed and bound. We 
hope other volumes will follow. 

The present volume has been regarded by some as Dr. Machen’s great- 
est work, and with this opinion the reviewer is inclined to agree. This is 
so not because the scholarship exceeds, for example, that of The Virgin 
Birth of Christ but because here the author addresses himself to a greater 
problem. 

What Dr. Machen sets as his task in the search for the origin of the 
religion of Paul is actually the determination of the origin of historic 
Christianity. He states this at the very outset. ‘The following discussion 
is intended to deal, from one particular point of view, with the problem of 
the origin of Christianity” (p. 3) and again ‘‘The fundamental evidence 
with regard to the origin of Christianity is therefore twofold. Two facts 
need to be explained — the Jesus of the Gospels and the religion of Paul” 
(p. 5). 

It is a fascinating study to follow the thread of the argument, first as 
outlined in the introductory chapter, and then as documented and proved 
in the following chapters. Lucidity was one of the marks of Machen’s 
work, whether in the classroom or in his written presentation. He had the 
gift of plainness. But it would be a mistake to think this book something 
for light reading. It is not. It deals with a subject which great minds have 
searched and concerning which they have constructed intricate theories 
and countertheories. Serious historians have given it a life-time of re- 
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search. One does not scan this work, one must read it thoughtfully. One 
who heard Dr. Machen give these Sprunt Lectures at Richmond told the 
reviewer that they were over the head of the general audience. That may 
have been so, but the careful reader need never lose his way; the line of 
argument is not only plain but persuasively so. Statement, argument, 
and recapitulation insure that the reader is never lost. 

In bald outline Professor Machen presents the answers: the super- 
natural answer found in the pages of the New Testament, and the natural- 
istic answers found in modern reconstruction. He deals at considerable 
length with the latter. 

First, he treats the “‘liberal’’ view that Paul owed his religion to the 
influence of a merely human Jesus and that he expressed that religious 
experience in the garment of his peculiar theology. Against this he quotes 
the valid criticism of Wrede. ‘‘Wrede, therefore, was exactly right in his 
formulation of the question. Paul regarded Jesus as a Redeemer. If Jesus 
was not a Redeemer, then Paul was no true follower of Jesus, but the 
founder of a new religion.... He was correct, that is, not in his conclu- 
sions, but in his statement of the question. He was correct in his central 
contention — Paul was no true disciple of the ‘liberal Jesus’ ” (pp. 167 f.). 

Second, he discusses the view which would account for the origin of 
Paulinism through the influence of pre-Christian Judaism. Professor 
Machen argues against Wrede and Briickner that the apocalyptic figure 
of the Messiah in such sources falls far short of the Christ of Paul. ‘‘The 
Pauline Christ is exalted to an infinite height above the Messiah of the 
apocalypses. How did He reach this height? Was it because He was 
identified with Jesus of Nazareth? But that identification, if Jesus of 
Nazareth were a mere man, would have dragged Him down rather than 
lifted Him up. There lies the unsolved problem’”’ (p. 199). If it be main- 
tained that such an identification was made possible because Paul knew 
so little about Jesus, then we have the unresolved problem: “How did Paul 
come to be so strikingly similar to the historical Jesus both in teaching and 
in character?.... The hypothesis (mere chance) is really absurd. But 
its absurdity is instructive. It is an absurdity to which the naturalistic 
account of the origin of Christianity is driven by an inexorable logic” 
(p. 206). 

The third expedient is that of comparative religion, which alleges that 
Paul’s religion arose from the influence of pagan thought and practice. 
An examination of this theory occupies a third of the book. It is impos- 
sible to do much more than hint at the reasons for finding it wanting. Is 
it possible to reconstruct pre-Christian paganism with reasonable cer- 
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tainty? Are there any real parallels? How did a strait-laced Pharisee, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, come under the influence of a despised paganism? 
All of these questions show the difficulties under which this theory operates. 
Professor Machen reveals them to be insuperable. But over and beyond 
the difficulties lies an adequate understanding of the problem. The thing 
to be explained is not a complex of ideas received from this source or that. 
“‘The relation of Paul to Christ is a relation of love; and love exists only 
between persons.... He ‘loved me and gave Himself for me.’ There lies 
the basis of the religion of Paul; there lies the basis of all of Christianity. 
That basis is confirmed by the account of Jesus which is given in the Gos- 
pels, and given, indeed, in all the sources. It is opposed only by modern 
reconstructions. And those reconstructions are all breaking down”’ (p. 317). 

We have given but a brief indication of the method of argumentation 
and some samples of the conclusions reached. Obviously a book of this 
sort, dealing with such argumentation and with specific scholars, will some 
day be outmoded. But that day is not yet. In fact, there is a devotional 
tone in places which is timeless in quality. The reviewer put it down not 
with the feeling of having read some polemic but with a sense of increased 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In one sense the book is more timely than when first issued. There is a 
“failure of nerve’ today which was not true twenty years ago. In the 
atomic age evil has suddenly become very real and threatening. In the 
providence of God, may this exposition of the bankruptcy of naturalism 
lead to a revival of Paulinism and its solution of the basic problem of the 
twentieth century, the problem of human sin. Then may the church go 
forward boasting in naught save the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


A. CULVER GORDON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


H. N. Ridderbos: Zelfopenbaring en Zelfverberging. Het historisch 
Karakter van Jesus’ messianische Zelfopenbaring volgens de synoptischen 
Evangelien. Kampen: Kok. 1946. 88. Fl. 1.90, paper. 


In this little volume Dr. Ridderbos of Kampen, the Netherlands, whose 
work on a new annotated Bible was noticed in the last issue of this journal, 
has come to grips with the fascinating but exceedingly difficult problem 
often designated, though no doubt with exaggerated simplicity, as that of 
“‘the messianic secret’. Since the author combines complete loyalty to the 
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historic Christian faith with splendid independence of traditionalistic and 
stereotyped exegesis, evidently inspired by a profound concern to do 
justice to the data presented in the record, the result is an informing and 
stimulating study. 

The title of the monograph, Self-Revelation and Self-Concealment, indi- 
cates his recognition of these two elements as basic to the solution. The 
former aspect, that of revelation, is taken for granted by the Christian 
reader of the Gospels. And indeed the fact of revelation of the messiahship 
is at the very core of their testimony. The inclusion of the Gospels within 
the New Testament is completely unintelligible without it. But the element 
of concealment is less likely to be taken account of as we read the records. 
The average reader is likely to be mystified by it, at least momentarily. 
But it probably does not impress him as weighty enough to impinge in 
any serious way upon the fact of revelation. Since the beginning of this 
century, however, scholars of various schools of thought have focussed 
attention so successfully upon the far from negligible proportions of this 
feature that it may not be ignored. But how shall these two elements be 
related to each other? In particular how shall we account for the measure 
of concealment that is interwoven with the positive disclosures of the 
messiahship? It is to this problem that Dr. Ridderbos devotes himself in 
this book. 

The work contains five chapters. Of these the first three treat matters 
preliminary to the consideration of the principal topic. The first chapter 
surveys modern criticism on the subject, and notes how, on the background 
of the Liberal view of Jesus and the Gospels, there developed two main 
divergent approaches both of which gave prominence to the element of 
secrecy. The first was that of Wrede, the line which conceived of the 
messianic secret as the dominant idea of Mark, and, failing to reconcile 
that evaluation with historical fact, landed in scepticism. The other was 
that of Schweitzer who utilized this feature to develop his thesis that the 
Jesus of history, while viewing himself as about to be revealed as the 
Messiah, actually did not act as, and was not known as, the Messiah within 
the period of his historical life upon earth. Dr. Ridderbos traces these two 
lines of thought in their most recent development, and makes effective use 
of these contradictory perspectives in his own evaluation of the data. 

In the second chapter our author is concerned to state clearly that he 
takes Christian ground in his approach to this problem. His position is 
that of faith in Christ, and he shows that faith cannot get back of the 
Scriptures to some earlier concrete reality for its object. Least of all can 
certainty be found for faith in historico-critical research. But justice must 
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be done to the historical, as well as to the theological, character of the 
Gospels, and this will be possible if the theological and historical elements 
are seen, not as two incongruous, isolated factors, but as bound together 
indissolubly in the gospel of Jesus Christ. Here the author happily touches 
upon the crucial significance of a Christian view of history. 

This discussion leads naturally to a treatment of the ‘‘general character 
of the delineation of Christ in the synoptic Gospels’’ in Chapter III. The 
distinctive character of the Gospels, as historical narrative and procla- 
mation at the same time, is brought to the fore. The Gospels present the 
Christ, who was the object of faith, with a view to faith on the part of their 
readers, and yet as the Christ of history. The Christ portrayed is shown to 
be a thoroughly supernatural figure, and yet he is presented soberly and 
factually within the limits of his life upon earth. It is in connection with 
the latter aspect that the deliberate self-concealment of Christ comes to 
expression. 

Chapter IV contains a presentation of the data relating to the self- 
concealment, with special attention to Mark where, it is admitted, this 
element is most conspicuous. In a discriminating fashion the various 
elements of concealment are set forth. Stress is placed upon the judgment 
that these data do not stand irreconcilable with those relating to positive 
disclosure. The two are seen in inner harmony as one observes how the 
element of concealment was essential to the historical limitations of Jesus’ 
self-revelation upon earth. 

Finally, Professor Ridderbos treats the question of the meaning of the 
self-concealment. He first passes in review various explanations of this 
factor, either rejecting them outright or acknowledging their relative 
value, and only then comes to the presentation of his own solution. For 
example, he rejects outright the psychological view which sought to inter- 
pret the messianic consciousness in terms of Jesus’ own supposed psycho- 
logical development. On the other hand, he recognizes that there is an 
important element of truth in the view that political circumstances and 
pedagogical interests accounted for Jesus’ reserve. But even such motives 
fall far short of doing justice to the facts, asserts the author. Only when 
one recognizes that the concealment is bound up with the very nature of 
the messiahship itself, and not merely with attendant circumstances of its 
disclosure, will one be on the right track. To an extent Schweitzer’s 
eschatological view was in the right direction, for the element of secrecy 
was explained in terms of inner necessity. But Schweitzer’s view is to be 
rejected on many counts, and especially because it deals ruthlessly with 
the witness to the historical Messiah. 
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Ridderbos describes his own view as that which explains the element of 
concealment in terms of ‘‘the messianic motive’. The necessity of the 
element of secrecy lies, he says, most basically, in the character of Jesus’ 
messiahship before his exaltation. In short it lies in his humiliation. With- 
out it there would have been violence done to the commission which he was 
to fulfill until the day of his exaltation (p. 76). It is thus brought into most 
intimate connection with his suffering and death. On the one hand, the 
organic unity of the passion-motif of the Gospels with that of concealment 
accents the essentiality of the cross to the gospel. On the other hand, the 
factor of self-concealment illumines the passion story. Since the passion, 
as a messianic passion, is concealed from men, its significance is not basi- 
cally determined by the impression it made upon men. It points away, 
therefore, from subjective evaluations of the atonement to an objective 
view. What happens is not known before it happens. It lies behind what 
a person can see therein. And so that which occurs between Jesus and the 
Father, between the Messiah and his God, determines the meaning of his 
suffering and death (p. 84). 

The treatment found in this book is not the last word to be spoken on 
the subject, but it is worthy of most careful examination and repeated 
examinations. It is to be hoped that the author will develop and restate 
his views still further in future writing. My judgment is that he is on solid 
ground in interpreting the data of concealment in terms of the nature of 
the messiahship as such, rather then merely in terms of circumstances 
attendant upon its historical manifestation. Certain questions are never- 
theless in point. In the first place, are some of the subsidiary motives as 
subsidiary as they are made out to be? In particular, are not the peda- 
gogical and political motives capable of being integrated with the messianic 
motive, since they relate to the revelation of the messiahship of Jesus in a 
definite historical situation? And, in the second place, we must question 
whether the writer has sufficiently proved his thesis at the crucial point 
where he distinguishes sharply between the period of humiliation and that 
of exaltation. Mark 9:9, for example, does distinguish significantly between 
these two periods, but appears to have in view a difference in the activity 
of the disciples rather than specifically in the manifestation of Jesus. 
Moreover, if the element of concealment is related to the messiahship 
itself, by inner necessity, it can hardly be excluded completely from the 
period of the exaltation of the Messiah. In other words, it is my impression 
that the Gospels recognize the limitations imposed upon understanding 
by the messiahship after the resurrection as well as before; men are still 
filled with amazement and fear when he is risen from the dead. Account 
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must be taken, then, not merely of the historical manifestation of the 
Messiah in his state of humiliation. But as a Messiah who is thoroughly 
supernatural, there necessarily inheres in him the element of incompre- 
hensibility. 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Millar Burrows: An Outline of Biblical Theology. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1946. xi, 380. $3.50. 


The author of this book is a distinguished archeologist, well-known 
among students of the Bible for his helpful work, What Mean These Stones? 
In the present volume he presents a summary of what he deems to be the 
faith of the Bible as it is expressed in the ideas which the Bible contains. 
Biblical Theology, for Dr. Burrows as for many others, is not the study of 
the revelation embodied in the Scripture in its historical progression. It 
is rather the study of the religious ideas of the writers of the various por- 
tions of the Bible. These ideas are revelational, not because they are the 
vehicles of metaphysical truth, but because they give guidance for life 
and faith. The impression is given, over and over again, that the guidance 
given is none too trustworthy. 

The subject matter is conveniently divided into eighteen chapters, 
dealing with God, Christ, Man and so forth. A fourth subdivision into 
sections, of which there are 110, is carried throughout the book, facilitat- 
ing cross-reference. After the introduction, what is virtually the opening 
chapter deals with the problem of “Authority and Revelation”. The 
closing chapter is a summary of what the author conceives to be the nature 
of biblical religion. There is much in this chapter with which the orthodox 
reader will be in firm agreement, but he will probably wonder, after reading 
the rest of the book, how the author reached so many positive conclusions 
about the real teaching of the Scriptures. It is the opinion of the reviewer 
that the two chapters entitled ‘The Christian Life” and ‘‘Christian Serv- 
ice’’ might have been amalgamated. The chapter on ‘The Way of Salva- 
tion” might also have followed the one entitled “‘Judgment and Salvation’”’, 
instead of being separated from it by a discussion of eschatology and the 
future life. 

There is no main thesis in the book to be defended or attacked. It is 


with the presuppositions that the reader may find himself in fundamental 
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disagreement. The findings of negative criticism of the Bible pervade 
both the presentation of material and the conclusions which are reached. 
For example, Amos is regarded as the first clear monotheist in Israel; the 
main feature of the Josianic reform was centralization of the cultus; 
the Book of Daniel arose in the Maccabean period; there were at least 
three authors of the Book of Isaiah; Paul apparently did not write the 
pastoral epistles. Form criticism as well as the older liberalism has its place 
among the presuppositions. Some of the Old Testament ritual had magical 
origins; many narratives of the Old Testament are etiological stories, 
invented to explain later conditions; the beliefs of the Palestinian as dis- 
tinguished from the Hellenistic church may be elicited from the Gospels 
and the Acts. All these and many other conclusions of the modern destruc- 
tive criticism are accepted as being altogether certain, providing a con- 
tinual source of irritation to the conservative reader of the book. 

Naturally Dr. Burrows does not believe in anything which could prop- 
erly be called inspiration of the Scriptures. The men who wrote the books 
were inspired, but what they wrote was not. He is especially scornful of 
any doctrine of verbal inspiration, though the evidence which he adduces 
against it is not particularly compelling. Because Jesus could not very 
well have said both “kingdom of heaven” and “kingdom of God” in refer- 
ring to the same thing, any idea that inspiration includes the very words 
used by the writers of the Bible is sheer nonsense. (For other arguments 
of the same kind see p. 24). 

The attempt to solve the problem of authority in religion and life is at 
best unsatisfactory. Rome’s idea of an authoritarian church and the 
Reformed doctrine of an authoritarian written Word of God are equally 
distasteful to the author. While God is the supreme knower, and his au- 
thority is that of an expert, he was apparently shackled in his ability to 
indicate his will to men. All that was written in the Bible is subject to the 
error and fallibility of human thought, indeed, of human prejudice and sin. 
Error and fallibility apparently do not inhibit man’s ability to extricate 
Divine truth from the maze in which it has become lost, however. ‘‘What 
is ultimately authoritative for us is that which commands the assent of 
our own best judgment, accepted as the witness of the Spirit within us” 
(p. 50). It may be unjust to say that individual human reason is here set 
forth as the authority of faith and practice as well as the authoritative 
interpreter of Scripture. Dr. Burrows contends well for the necessity of a 
sound historico-exegetical interpretation. Yet when he allows that, even 
when we have arrived at the true meaning of a text we must determine its 


authenticity as revelation by its intrinsic value, he gives away his whole 
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position to the point where it might as well be said that every man may 
believe and do that which is right in his own eyes. 


It is possibly the rejection of any real revelational content in the Scrip- 
ture which is responsible for a certain superficiality in exegesis which 
appears in several places. This criticism may seem unfair in view of the 
fact that, as the author himself points out, the work is an outline and can- 
not devote space to elaboration. Nevertheless, when it is said that Paul 
teaches that the Christian is ‘free from the law precisely because he is 
ruled by the spirit of love and therefore needs no law”’ (p. 160), a grave 
injustice is done to the apostolic teaching. For by the law is the knowledge 
of sin, and the liberty which the Christian enjoys is freedom to fulfil the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God. Nor should it be forgotten 
that Paul speaks, in Romans 6:14, of being under law and being under 
grace as two opposing methods of salvation. 


Again, it is necessary to take exception to the statement that the Pauline 
doctrine of reconciliation in II Corinthians 5:18-21 means that the love of 
God demonstrated in the Cross “breaks down the sinner’s hostility and 
evokes his responding love” (p. 224). This interpretation is controverted 
by Paul’s statement in Romans 5:9, 10 that we were justified by Christ’s 
blood and reconciled to God through the death of his Son. The pointed 


comment of Charles Hodge on the passage in II Corinthians is as follows: 


To reconcile unto himself, does not mean to convert, or to render friendly 
to himself. This is plain first, because this reconciliation is said to be 
effected by the death of Christ as a sacrifice; and secondly, because 
what follows is not a proof of God’s converting the world, but it is a 
proof of his being propitious. 


Anything approaching a clear Calvinistic theology is missing from the 
volume. This is not surprising since the chief trend in theological dis- 
cussion to-day is toward the lowest common denominator of doctrine. 
Election and predestination are dealt with rather gingerly. The idea of 
efficacious grace is virtually emptied of meaning. When, however, we 
discover the assertion that the idea of total depravity ‘in the sense of such 
a complete corruption of human nature that no man can either will or do 
what is right without redemption by divine grace” (p. 170) is unsupported 
by the Bible, we are obliged to take issue with Dr. Burrows. Has he not 
simply ignored the evidence, such as the plain implications of Romans 8:7, 
8, or Ephesians 2:1, among a number of other texts? And is not such a 
defect as serious as that of which he accuses orthodox theologians, namely, 
that of pushing texts beyond their real meaning? 
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The chief criticism which may be made of An Outline of Biblical Theology 
is one which could be levelled at a good deal of modern religious literature. 
It speaks of Christ as the culminating point of revelation (p. 53). ‘The 
Bible can be a reliable guide only when it is rightly used and interpreted 
in the light of the central revelation in Christ” (p. 47). It speaks of the 
spirit and teaching of Jesus, as if these were something about which there 
could be no question (pp. 239f.). Yet the overall impression which the 
book gives is that there is relatively little of the material ascribed to our 
Lord in the Gospels which actually came from him. It is not certain that 
Jesus explained his death in terms of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah (p. 87). 
We cannot be sure whether Jesus claimed or accepted the Messianic desig- 
nation (p. 91). It is not clear how Jesus thought of his Sonship (p. 100). 
Just how Jesus believed his death would help others is not clear (p. 223). 
As for his views on eschatology, so far as we have any reliable evidence on 
the subject, we must admit that he was mistaken (p. 217). One wonders 
what is actually revealed in Christ and why he should put his faith in one 
who was so fallible. 

In spite of the several deficiencies which have been mentioned, the book 
has a number of commendable and helpful points. For example, it is 
indicated that the Fatherhood of God as it appears in the Bible is one of 
grace rather than of nature (p. 73). Indeed, ‘‘the idea of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man comes from Stoicism 
rather than the Bible” (p. 142). It is encouraging to see a liberal clearly 
recognizing that Fundamentalists have had the Scriptures on their side 
in denouncing the so-called gospel of the universal Fatherhood of God. 

The treatment in the chapter on ‘‘Man’”’ of the Hebrew and Greek uses 
of the words nephesh and psyche is instructive. While it appears that the 
author identifies the Kingdom of God and the Coming Age in Jesus’ teach- 
ing too completely, it is true, as he says, that the Kingdom of God has been 
mistakenly used by liberals as the basis for the social gospel. Again, it is 
recognized that there is no basis for universalism, in the sense that all 
men will ultimately be saved, in the recorded sayings of Jesus (p. 211). 
The discussion of Jesus’ use of the title Son of Man (pp. 96-98) is also 
quite satisfying. 

In connectioh with the subject of eschatology, Dr. Burrows makes the 
statement that a minister trained in a modern world-view often feels that 
conservative Christians really have a religion different from his own. This 
statement might easily be reversed and applied to the conservative Chris- 
tian as he reads An Outline of Biblical Theology. He will be quite sure that 
his religion is not that which is set forth as ‘‘biblical theology”. He will 
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undoubtedly grit his teeth many times and consult again and again the 
numerous Scripture references which are given in the book. This may be 
a good reason for his reading it. 


Davip W. KERR 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


William Ernest Hocking: Freedom of the Press. A Framework of Principle. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1947. xi, 243. $3.00. 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty’? may be an uncomfortable 
truth but a truth it is, nevertheless. A book concerned with the freedom 
of the press merits attention in a theological journal from both theoretical 
and practical viewpoints. Such freedom is an application of the Christian 
principle of moral responsibility. In practice its maintenance is vital to 
the proclamation of the evangelical gospel, as it is to that of any other 
truth. 

In recent years both society and the press have undergone a rapid evo- 
lution, and the factors influencing freedom of the press have thus changed. 
It is with this new situation that Hocking’s book is particularly concerned. 
Under the caption “‘press” it deals with all media of mass communication, 
covering not only the press properly so called but also films, radio and 
television. As the media have multiplied and become technically more 
intricate and more expensive to operate, the number of owners and opera- 
tors has declined. It is much more difficult today for the citizen who owns 
no newspaper or radio station to secure a public hearing than it was one 
hundred, or even fifty, years ago. At the opposite end of the situation, 
communication is now so much more rapid and widely diffused than for- 
merly that the results of publication are weightier than ever before. The 
social responsibility of the press is thus greatly enlarged. 

In its most extreme sense freedom of the press would include the right 
to disseminate falsehood even though the author knew of the falsehood, 
Even the earliest American conceptions of freedom did not, however, 
include this as a right if it tangibly damaged any one else. As there must, 
therefore, be some limitations, where should they properly come? The 
press serves not only as a medium of publicity. It also interprets and 
“‘referees’”’ the news (p. 41). Hocking mentions as limitations: the necessity 
for competence (p. 83); public demand for a hearing for an idea (p. 98); 
good faith (p. 109); the maintenance of public order and morals (p. 118); 
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the safeguard of private tangible interests (p. 120). Some of these it is 
difficult to admit. He also believes that the public has a moral claim to 
adequacy of news presentation (p. 171). The growing degradation of some 
agencies of both information and amusement makes such an impression 
upon him that he finally concludes: 


Unless ... the lifting element within our culture, which is by neces- 
sity spiritual and free, can find a route to its indispensable work, there 
is no certitude that a free press can or should remain wholly free (p. 207). 


For a book which is dispassionate, comprehensive, far-seeing, and care- 
ful, as this is, that is a rather alarming conclusion. Presumably, in spite 
of the difficulties which he so well outlines (cf. especially pp. 170-180), 
Hocking believes that the state may be forced partially to limit the free- 
dom of the press in order to give adequate opportunity to the “‘lifting 
element”. There are two insuperable objections to this notion. First, the 
state has no adequate facilities for making a satisfactory judgment as to 
what the “‘lifting element” is. What standards is the state to use? Where 
is it to get them? The adoption of any particular set would constitute an 
jntolerable tyranny; which points up the second objection, that the state 
would be exceeding its function in attempting to make such a judgment. 
The church presents the standards for spiritual and moral judgments. They 
can be rightfully accepted only by the individual. The state can neither 
make them nor force them upon the citizenry or the press. 


A good example of this type of error are the attempts at censorship made 
rather prominently a few years ago by the Post Office Department of the 
United States in denying mailing privileges or second class rates to certain 
periodicals. Fortunately judicial decisions have moderated the zeal of 
the Department in this direction. The state can do in such matters only 
what is necessary for the safety of its citizens. It has no right to establish 
moral standards. 


The volume under review is valuable for its effective presentation of the 
fact that freedom requires, and rightly so, the running of certain risks. 
How encouraging to hear Hocking say, ‘“‘every first grant of freedom is 
premature” (p. 58). No one is equipped to make perfect, impeccable use 
of the privileges of freedom. ‘‘No one can know enough, nor be enough 
to be a perfect reporter of event” (p. 82). Worthwhile enterprises usually 
involve a degree of risk. Often the sure advantages far outbalance the 
risks, but the risks are normally there. It is well to take them with assur- 
ance. Skill in the exercise of freedom comes with the use, but flawless 
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reporting is never attained. Would that students of history might early 
engrave this fact upon their memories. 

The problem of objectivity is ever with us. Soviet spokesmen believe, 
in accordance with Marxian theory, that there is no such thing, but unless 
the effort to attain it is made, or is thought to be made, all discussion and 
conference is vain. Soviet leaders could not even confer profitably among 
themselves unless they had some standard by which to test objectivity 
(cf. pp. 37 f.). 

I wonder whether Hocking’s analysis of the reason for sensationalism 
in the press is to be taken as complete. 


The most available emotion is the laugh, and the most external; it has 
become the habitual American sign of enjoyment, because it is cheapest 
in terms of sympathetic understanding. The moral emotions are most 
costly.... Readers are not prepared to spend lavishly in these costly 
terms... (p. 45). 


Perhaps moral emotions are aroused less often by the press, not because 
they are most costly but because they are aroused by different stimuli in 
different people, whereas the American sense of humor is much more 
homogeneous. The press seems to be willing to arouse moral emotion 
when it really thinks it can do so. Note “The Hundred Neediest Cases” 
in The New York Times at the Christmas season. The laugh is frequent in 
America partly because experience has proved it to be an effective defense 
against the rigors of the earlier American environment and against the 
vagaries or seeming vagaries of the population of mixed origin and back- 
ground. It is not alone a cheap emotion. 

Americans need to think more about the problems of press freedom 
which are created by the high cost of mass reproduction techniques, tend- 
encies toward the monopoly of agencies, the limited facilities of the 
broadcast wave band. Morris Ernst had some vital things to say recently 
about these matters in The First Freedom. This present volume by Hocking 
will serve as a thoroughly useful introduction to the whole problem. In 
addition to Hocking’s own text it concludes with a twenty-four page 
appendix giving the statement by The Commission on Freedom of the 
Press which recently completed its work under Robert M. Hutchins as 
Chairman. This book is one of the fruits of the work of the commission. 
There are six other volumes which are published or in process. They are 
a healthy sign in American democracy. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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Gordon H. Clark: A Christian Philosophy of Education. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1946. 217. $3.00. 


This stimulating book makes its appearance at a crucial time in history. 
A time when Romanism, under a revival of Thomism, is becoming a force 
to be reckoned with and Protestantism, dominated by liberalism, is fast 
decaying. Nowhere is this more true than in the field of education. With 


telling strokes Dr. Clark presents the need of a world view in Christian 
education. 


““*Those who can, do; those who cannot, teach; and those who cannot 
teach, teach education’ ’’ (p. 13). The student who reads this will cheer 
inwardly and the teacher will say, ‘it’s about time’. Thus does Dr. Clark 
at the outset show how timely and contemporary his treatment is to be. 
Education cannot be considered in a state of isolation. What is needed is 
a general world view, a whole philosophy. There are in American educa- 
tion, a great variety of ideas, so much so that we may be confused. But, 
says Dr. Clark, we should see in all this diversity an underlying unity, the 
unity of opposition to supernatural Christianity. This is the world view 
which must be opposed by the Christian world view. Humanism and 
communistic hatred to Christianity will apparently be the prevailing 
philosophy of the future. Will our education be able to withstand? 

Look at American education before Pearl Harbor. It had descended 
from Liberal Arts to Technical Training. Cogs were being fitted for 
someone’s machine. How can the American people be competent judges 
of the coming propaganda? Germany repudiated the liberal arts in favor 
of government propagandized technical education. A technical education 
is no safeguard against being deceived. We need to get perspective, to have 
a chief purpose. Some of our leading educators seeing this lack, have sought 
to unify education in a basic metaphysic. 

A most subtle enemy of Christianity is on the field today. This enemy 
is willing to admit the truth of Bible history and may even admit miracles 
(Christ’s resurrection is at least possible). But this enemy holds that 
religion is not based on historical truth. In a pluralistic world view there 
is an infinite diversity and unconnectedness of events; historical fact has 
no value in an irrational universe. 

In pragmatism the miracles of the Bible may find a queer place — may 
even support the view that chance and caprice rules. 


Thus we see that unless we start with God we can never end with God. 
The only answer therefore is Theology. 


But basic world views are never demonstrated. They are chosen. 
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Arguments for the existence of God are valueless as far as strict proof is 
concerned. 

The objectors say that philosophically, neutrality is impossible, but 
educationally, neutrality is a fact. 

Now the doctrine of inherent depravity is the only adequate explanation 
of the universal state of man. The claims of the schoolmen that they base 
their views only on experience and observation is untrue. We fondly think 
that the public schools favor no one religion. But today Christianity is 
attacked all through the public school system. In some states the Bible is 
an illegal book in the schools while books attacking Christianity are not 
illegal. The teacher may attack the Bible while Christians are denied the 
right to exclude such attacks. Such is our boasted neutrality in fact. The 
school system judges God to be unimportant and irrelevant and this is 
atheism. 

Modern thought holds that God and the world are somehow correlative. 
There is no real concept of a transcendent creator. And what effect does 
this have on ethics? Well, it is impossible to have a personal relationship 
with God if He is one with the universe. 

In the Bible, man’s first relation is to God. Responsibility is based on 
the sovereignity of God; he does not answer to impersonal nature. The 
Bible provides no morality apart from religion. 

Modern thinkers attempt to erect a system of ethics without an appeal 
to divine sanction, but history proves such attempts futile. There is no 
real doctrine of sin in pagan systems. In the Christian system sin is such 
that the sinner cannot make amends — only God. Therefore, expiation 
and regeneration combine to make morality possible. How then can there 
be neutrality in ethics? 

In non-Christian thought, God and man both face an independent 
good. But in the Christian system, God’s thinking makes things so, while 
man’s thinking merely discovers that it it so. Therefore revelation is 
required for man to know what is right. How then, with these facts in 
mind, can ethics be neutral? 

Moderns reject the Bible and insist on the autonomy of man’s intellect. 
A Philosophy of Education must be elaborated against the background of 
a theistic world view with norms found in Scripture. The aim should be 
the glory of God; this lends dignity and worth to life. 

But there is also a proximate aim which is truth. There is no final and 
fixed truth in humanism and therefore there is no adequate recognition of 
the intellect. But some religious writers also object to intellectualism; for 
the sake of religion the intellect is despised. 
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Now because religion and education are related, the principles adopted 
in one sphere must be adopted in the other. We must therefore determine 
the highest function of man in worship and study. 

A grouping of activities of the soul into Intellect, Will, Emotion, is 
necessary; yet so-called faculty psychology should be rejected. These are 
not three things inhabiting the body. They are the three activities of a 
single consciousness. 

Christianity makes its appeal to the whole man and therefore the unity 
of the person is basic. But in which of these three activities does man best 
respond, most fully grasp God? 

Christianity with its written revelation is more in accord with intellec- 
tualism than with its rival theories. Intellectualism, on the other hand, 
is that action by which we come into contact with and possession of 
reality. With love for truth it affirms that life is not deeper than logic but 
that reality is essentially rational, logical and knowable. Furthermore, in 
this respect its view of education and worship must accord. 

The Scriptures give to the parents, not to state or church, the responsi- 
bility of educating the children. The rise of the power of the state threatens 
all such liberties. Religious liberty requires political liberty and political 
liberty requires religious liberty. 

Besides the state there is the threat of Rome. The papacy has always 
held that the state should serve the Roman denomination, and never has 
repudiated the privilege of persecuting other religions. On the other hand 
the establishment of a system of primary schools gives no reason for sus- 
pecting class hatred, no more than do the many Christian colleges. 

How shali a school remain Christian? All elections to boards should be 
carefully scrutinized. A Christian college is not to offer secular education 
with chapel and Bible tacked on, as is the case of some. Faculty meetings 
therefore should be clinics where the teachers by information and criticism 
attempt to relate each subject to the comprehensive Christian system. In 
our day measures must be taken for the very existence of Christianity. 
There must be a core of strong resistance. The required strength is not 
merely in numbers but in doctrinal agreement. That society which makes 
Christianity a force in the world will be one that realizes best that fact of 
the sovereignty of God and its great implications. Christian education 
from kindergarten to university is the answer, and in tnis land of oppor- 
tunity it is possible. 

The present reviewer can give unrestrained praise for the admirable way 
in which the author carries his readers forward step by step and presses 
them to the place where they must admit the need for a philosophy of life 
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and education, and also see that this philosophy must be the Christian 
philosophy. In this respect it is a scholarly and masterful work. Further- 
more, the cool courage with which he very ably takes on the whole field 
of contemporary enemies of Biblical Christianity is nothing short of inspir- 
ing. A work like this has long been needed in a field completely captured 
by the enemy. Here is a book to be reckoned with. 

It seems to this reviewer however, that chapter eight, ‘‘The Christian 
Philosophy of Education’’, meant to be a climax to the book, displays 
certain weaknesses or oversights. In fighting for his view of the supremacy 
of the intellect we feel sure the houses of anti-intellectualism have been 
all knocked down. However we also feel that he may have shaken the 
Christian house also. There is undoubtedly in the Christian position, 
especially as it is expressed in the Reformed Faith, a primacy of the 
intellect which is a healthy emphasis in the morasses of skepticism and 
anti-intellectual positions of our day. Now if Dr. Clark had proceeded to 
set forth this activity of the intellect and, on the basis of the Scriptures, 
declare its operations and, also its limitations, a great contribution might 
have been made to Calvinistic theology. 

However the arguments proceed almost entirely on philosophical rather 
than on theological ground. The few scriptures that are used are not 
convincing proof of his argument and as far as speaking of the limits to the 
primacy of the intellect — there do not seem to be any limits. Reformed 
scholars have in the past set forth the difference between the non-Christian 
and the Christian concept of knowing. This has been occasioned by their 
exegesis of the Biblical words, yuvwoxw and, especially, émiyvwots. But 
no reference is made to such findings of Christian exegetes. A weakness 
also develops in the author’s supposing that all arguments against his 
position are fully met when he exposes and answers the philosophical 
positions of Voluntarism and Emotionalism. 

Dr. Clark’s treatment of the primacy of the intellect begins with his 
statement that although the aim of education should be the “glory of God”’, 
the proximate aim is truth. In the development of this point, of course, 
the supremacy of the intellect over the emotions and the will quite naturally 
comes in. But it seems to this reviewer that in doing this the chief end is 
minimized while the intellectual understanding of truth becomes an end 
in itself. 

The book at this point would have been stronger if intellectual under- 
standing or the act of thinking had been treated both as the manifest yield 
of the whole personality and as serving man in the God-given offices of 
Prophet, Priest and King. 
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It appears to this reviewer, also, that there is a lack of proper balance 
in Dr. Clark’s treatment of the so-called unknowables. Strictly speaking, 
Christians should not use the term ‘‘unknowable”’, since all things are 
perfectly known to God. But we must never forget that, to us creatures, 
there is the ‘‘unknowable’’; there are mysteries of the divine being and 
counsel that go far beyond human comprehension. Even within the 
Christian revelation there is that which ‘‘passeth knowledge’’. There is, 
of course, a vast difference between the unknowable or unknowables which 
are the result of a rationaljstic or logical dialectic and the ‘‘incompre- 
hensibles” inherent in, and indispensable to, Christian faith. The former, 
as Dr. Clark points out, lead to scepticism and he has done good service 
in making this so clear. 

But it is equally important to assert the “unknowable” implicit in the 
Christian faith and that it does not lead to scepticism. It presupposes, 
instead, the solid and certain knowledge of the Christian revelation and 
preserves the character of the latter as the revelation of the incompre- 
hensible God. Dr. Clark’s statement that ‘‘the implicit contradiction 
contained in asserting that something cannot be known cuts the foundation 
out from under any and all knowledge”’ (p. 177) strikes at the rationalistic 
dialectic with which he is dealing, but it says too much. It can strike 
also at Christianity. Did not Paul speak of those judgments that were 
unsearchable and of ways that were past finding out? But surely this 
does not cut ‘“‘the foundation out from under any and all knowledge’”’. It 
is rather true that the “‘unsearchability”’ of God and of His counsel is the 
sine qua non of all true knowledge of Him. 

Dr. Clark furthermore seems to have an unbounded confidence in 
consistency ((pp. 48 f.) and logic (p. 183). But one wonders if these are 
elastic enough to allow a man to embrace the grand doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Christianity is certainly consistent and logical; in this we 
rejoice. But a little reflection on the grand revelations of Christian doc- 
trines will teach us that we would have an impoverished faith indeed if 
human logic and the consistency of our minds were made the ultimate 
criterion for that which we should receive as true. 

On page 183 Dr. Clark writes regarding Voluntarism: ‘Life must there- 
fore be deeper than logic because life and reality are too chaotic and 
unstable for logic to represent. In intellectualism, on the other hand, life 
is no deeper than logic, but this implies not that life is shallow but rather 
that logic is deep.’’ Again on page 179, “For if reality is deeper than 
thought, it follows that thought is not real’. 

But the busy pastor, even though he may not be able to meet the logic 
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of the above argument, will be forced to say that there are many things 
in life that are deeper than our logic or our thought. There are things 
about human suffering for instance that are deeper than our logic. Did 
not Job find that the answer he sought was not even in the land of the 
living? But the more blessed side of life has its depths or rather heights 
beyond our thought or logic also. Hear what Calvin says in his comment 
on I Cor. 2:9: 


The Prophet in that passage (Isa. 64:4), when mentioning how signally 
God had on all occasions befriended his people in their emergencies, 
exclaims, that his acts of kindness to the pious surpass the comprehension 
of human intellect .... If man’s intellect is not competent to measure 
God’s earthly gifts, how much less will it reach the height of heaven. 


RoBerT K. CHURCHILL 
Berkeley, California. 


A. Sizoo: De antieke Wereld en het nieuwe Testament. Kampen: Kok. 
[c. 1946]. 220. Fl. 5.50. 


This book is a popularly written little work on certain aspects of the 
environment in which the history recorded in the New Testament came 
to expression. It makes no claim to be an essentially original or weighty 
contribution to the science of archeology. Nor does it possess the compre- 
hensiveness which would be required of a handbook. Notice is taken of it, 
however, because the author, who is a professor in a faculty of letters and 
a specialist in the literature of the ancient world, has written a work which 
makes delightful reading for all students of the New Testament. Ina series 
of thirty short chapters he sketches various phases of the geographical, 
social, economic and religious situation of that day, especially as it found 
expression in the Hellenistic world. The book is also a delight because of 
its attractive format, typography and illustrations. It is a credit to both 
author and publisher, and we could wish that it might find an outlet in an 
English translation. 


The contents of the book are so diverse that no summary of its material 
can be presented here. Its general disposition is suggested by the titles of 
several of its chapters: When?; Where?; Warmth and Cold; Oil and Wine; 
Bread and Fish; Earthquakes; Clothing, Shoes and Hats; Articles of 
Luxury; Measures and Weights; Illumination; Books, Reading and Writ- 
ing; Tradesmen; Slaves and Pedagogues; Officers and Soldiers; Orators in 
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the Markets and Schools; Murderers and Robbers; Imprisonment and 
Capital Punishment; Sickness and Burial; Stadium and Theatre; Magic; 
Heathen Gods. Under these headings the author makes a happy use of 
his knowledge of antiquity to light up many New Testament passages. 
At a few points one may differ with the author’s interpretations of the 
data. It is doubtful, for example, whether one is justified in equating 
without qualification the demon-possession described in the New Testa- 
ment with the insanity of our day, as Dr. Sizoo seems to do (p. 137). I 
could wish that the popular audience in view had not led the writer to 
omit the citation of authorities. All in all, however, it is a book that I 
greet with considerable enthusiasm. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


John Haynes Holmes: The Affirmation of Immortality. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1947. viii, 75. $1.50. 


In this attractively published book the noted pastor of New York’s 
Community Church deplores the modern dogmatism of materialistic 
naturalism. He condemns the present-day mood which holds for real only 
that which can be seen, weighed, measured and standardized (p. 5). 


Although we have no proof for immortality within the framework of 
naturalistic reference (note that the author merely affirms immortality) 
that, in itself, ought not to deter us since there is no proof for one’s person- 
ality or freedom either. These are affirmations of faith. The assumption 
of the integrity of one’s personality is also an act of faith. 

On the other hand, on the basis of materialistic naturalism one ought to 
be altogether neutral on the issue of immortality. The author cites John 
Fiske as saying that the argument of the materialist ‘‘that the state of 
consciousness cannot exist apart from the activity of the material molecules 
that make up the substance of the brain’’ proves absolutely nothing. 

And furthermore, ‘‘In all that is fundamental in realms available to 
science there is almost complete absence of direct observation, or ultimate 
verification”’ (p. 53). What is known is the result of the process of reason- 
ing. The known is conceptive rather than perceptive in character. All 
science seeks order and synthesis in the observable facts. This must be 
done by inference. This type of proof, or demonstration, is daily practised 
in medicine, law and in all phases of our social life (p. 3). 
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Upon this background of reasoning for the validity of induction and 
what is called the Baconian method of proof the author then proceeds to 
make his affirmation of immortality. Man is inexplicable without the 
hypothesis of continued personal existence. A human being has attributes 
that transcend the physical. To say that man is merely an animal is 
tantamount to saying that The Fifth Symphony is reducible to a series 
of notes on printed sheets of paper. 

Man distinguishes himself by his self-consciousness, his sense of time 
and his tension toward the eternal. This immediate apprehension toward 
the eternal must be sought in man’s eternal nature — “he recognizes with- 
out what he already knows within” (p. 30). ‘‘When man discovers 
the eternal he discovers his immortal soul, and its abiding life in God” 
(p. 32). 

Putting the same idea in less metaphysical language the author tells us 
that man as mere animal in relation to his temporal habitat is unaccount- 
ably overendowed, 7. e., if man is a mere earthworm why does his spirit 
overleap these bounds of time and space? Then there is the dramatic 
disproportion between man’s mind and body. Why does the latter so often 
frustrate or defeat the former? And must not the world be basically 
irrational if in deference to a few particles of disordered matter man’s 
regal spirit is put to flight? Finally, on the basis of life’s unfulfilled expec- 
tations, 7. e., merely on the philosophy of meaning, immortality must be 
posited. 

After having posited immortality on the basis of the spiritual nature of 
man the author contends that the universe as man’s home also carries the 
same story. From the very beginning of man’s philosophic endeavors he 
has found purpose in the universe. Aristotle posited purpose and Darwin 
presented the evidence in the theory of evolution. Man is nature’s escape 
from mechanism. In man the creative process comes to fulfillment. There- 
fore, man must endure or, when the process ends in an atomic explosion, 
there would be no justification for the process (p. 49). ‘‘Thus is the immor- 
tal hope the logic of the cosmic process” (p. 51). ‘‘The imperishable spirit, 
sprung by some miracle of transmutation from the flesh, as the organic 
has sprung from the inorganic and the animate from the inanimate — this 
is the answer to the cosmic riddle”’ (p. 52). 

From the literary point of view this little booklet may well be called a 
piece of art. The style is energetic, not ponderous. For anyone nourished 
in the Platonic tradition this reaffirmation of the perennial philosophy of 
the spirit is refreshing. The book is animated. The author has a poetic 
soul. He understands the art of writing clearly and convincingly. 
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Basically, I think the author is correct when he maintains that naturalism 
falls into sheer dogmatism by allowing only one kind of proof, viz., that 
which is demonstrable to the senses. Naturalism can never do justice to 
the multitudinous variety and richness of reality — it isa mere abstraction, 
the hypostatization of the physical and organic aspects of life. One can 
certainly say a hearty ‘‘Amen’’ to many of the assertions of the author, 
e. g., that matter and energy do not exhaust the fullness of existence. As 
Calvinists we indeed hold that man functions on the level of the inanimate 
— he is a numerical and spatial entity; man also, like the animal, operates 
on the organic and the psychical levels; but man transcends all other 
existence in that he is also a logical, a historical, a social, a judicial, an 
artistic, a moral and a spiritual being. Naturalism, whether materialistic 
or vitalistic and organic, simply negates life; it is not an interpretation of 
reality as a whole. 

Having expressed my appreciation and partial agreement with the 
author, at least in his negation of naturalism, it is necessary to suggest the 
weaknesses of this affirmation. It would seem that the affirmation of the 
author on the basis of the spiritual nature of man and the cosmic process 
would leave the naturalist unimpressed. Within the framework of natural- 
istic reference the basic assumption of Dr. Holmes, viz., the spiritual nature 
of reality, is denied. It is fatal for Dr. Holmes to admit that the child 
just after birth is pure animal. If consciousness, or Ego, or soul is to be 
more than the functions of the brain, if it is to persist at all when the body 
disintegrates, can one say that it had its beginning in time? Whence the 
immortality of the soul which is to be the answer to the cosmic riddle if it 
only gradually developed after the child gained self-consciousness? A 
miracle of transmutation! Forsooth! But here naturalism is more consist- 
ent than the author. At least naturalism tries to get along without a deus 
ex machina. On the basis of the modern evolutionary philosophy Dr. 
Holmes has no right to resort to the miraculous. Having started with 
inanimate matter the author introduces finite spirit as the goal of the 
process and as the counterpart of the Eternal which is God. But there is 
no indication that Eternal Spirit had any determining hand in the issue, 
that purpose in the process was personal. 

All this is very disappointing for the Bible-believing saint, who needs 
a more solid foundation for the blessed hope. At least it does not begin to 
approximate the glorious affirmation of the Christian faith that He shall 
change our vile bodies like unto His glorious body and that we shall be 
like Him because we shall see Him as He is. 

The author seems to suggest that immortality has nothing to do with 
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the body, it must be a process of dematerialization. “It is not conceivable 
that death may be able to reverse itself — that the butterfly may be able 
to make its way back into the cocoon”’ (pp. 10f.). To buttress this posi- 
tion Paul’s affirmation concerning the resurrection is cited: ‘For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality”. Dr. Holmes seems to be saying that incorruptibility and immortal- 
ity are not predicable of the body in any sense. On the other hand, Paul 
is saying that this body shall be raised up incorruptible. 


This touches upon one of the most serious deficiencies of the book. The 
author does not take sin seriously. In fact, throughout the entire treatise 
sin is not mentioned and death is assumed as the natural goal of bodily 
existence — it is never spoken of as the wages of sin. 

This together with the tacit negation of the doctrine of man’s creation 
in the image of God and his original perfection vitiates the entire discussion 
on man’s continued existence. So, e. g., the author shows no interest what- 
soever as to whether that continued existence of man is to be in the presence 
of God, 7. e., whether it is to be eternal life; or whether man is to spend 
eternity under the wrath of God — eternal death. To say that this was 
not within the purview of the author, that this lies outside the subject 
assigned is simply to indicate the basically pagan conception of immortality 
as held by the modern man. 


From the Christian point of view, of course, no man has immortality in 
an underived sense. That is the distinctive prerogative of God (cf. I Tim 
1:17; 6:16). Yet immortality is asserted as a derived and created good 
since God has placed eternity in man’s heart and he will not forsake the 
work of his hands. 


However, in the Christian interpretation the ‘‘thatness” gives way to 
the ‘‘whatness”. Whereas for Plato and Dr. Holmes the question of 
continued existence is exclusively that of the immortality of the soul 
metaphysically speaking, in the Biblical conception the emphasis falls 
upon the ethical condition of man in the world to come, 7. e., his relationship 
to God as the highest and ultimate source of all good. And man’s highest 
good is to love and serve this great God forever. This is conceived of as a 
continuation of the redeemed soul in a gloriously resurrected body, free 
from sin and death; which is to find its home in a perfectly restored universe 
in which God himself shall be the light and the delight of his redeemed 
saints. 


Although this little book has a definite appeal because of its style and 
because it stands in the idealistic tradition, for the Christian theologian, 
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as well as for the ordinary believer, it is very disappointing. As Calvin says 
of Plato, we may say that Dr. Holmes quite loses himself in his round 
globe. 


Henry R. VAN TIL 


Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Franz Hildebrandt: Melanchthon: Alien or Ally? Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 1946. xxvii, 98. $2.50. 


I have upon my desk a list of the books which, from among those I have 
read during the last two or three years, have contributed something so 
distinctive and worthwhile that further reference to them would be advis- 
able. It is a very short list. I suppose it represents, at the most, one in 
twenty of the books read. This volume is on that list. It is one of those 
rare items which provide a “jumping-off place” for further thought and 
study. 

Young historians often wonder how it was possible for Melanchthon, 
who owed his introduction to thé Reformation to Luther and who sup- 
ported him so vigorously, to diverge radically, not only in application but 
in principle, from his master. But as they grow older, they find that the 
phenomenon is not as rare as they first thought it to be. Hildebrandt 
acknowledges that “‘the confessor is greater than the professor”, but points 
out that “domestic help’’ was necessary to enable Luther to do his work 
(p. xi). Luther’s positions had to be fortified, and applied, and Melanch- 
thon enjoyed the Reformer’s confidence to the end. The book opens with 
a study of this intriguing friendship, and then proceeds to consider five 
problems raised by Luther’s doctrine. These problems are doctrinal, not 
historical. They are problems that every theologian has to face. Herein 
lies the greatness of this little volume. It sets forth the problems so that 
the reader cannot help wanting to sit down in a preceptorial conference or 
a discussion group and work the difficulty out a bit more. He is bound to 
feel that Hildebrandt has but given him the setting sharply and enticingly. 
The reviewer would like to use the book with his students sometime. 

The first problem is that of the relation of tradition — Greek classical 
and Roman Catholic — to the Reformation faith. Did Melanchthon re- 
enthrone Aristotle? And was it Kant who obliterated hellenism from 
theological thinking? Perhaps he was only bringing it back with a new 
vocabulary. It is suggested that on one issue, at least, Melanchthon’s 
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protest against Rome differed from Luther’s only in tactics not in strategy 
(p. 12). 

The problem of natural theology is broached — Luther and Cicero, 
Karl Barth and Calvin. Does Melanchthon shed some light upon their 
relationships? In one of the passages to which Hildebrandt makes refer- 
ence Melanchthon says, ‘‘We may discern philosophy or the natural 
evidences (naturales notitias) by the gospel, that is by the free promise 
of the remission of sins given for the sake of the Son of God’ (Corpus 
Reformatorum, 21, 643). What about Luther’s statement, ‘‘ ‘reason does 
not grasp what God is, but it most certainly grasps what he is not’ ” (p. 25)? 
Does this leave room for proofs of the existence of God? The relationship 
for Melanchthon between notitia and fides is discussed. 

The necessity of the law as taught by both Luther and Melanchthon is 
delineated superbly by Hildebrandt without an unnecessary word. He 
points out Melanchthon’s progress in the matter and goes on to study his 
view in the light not only of Osiander but also of Wesley and Zinzendorf. 
But he also makes it clear that Luther safeguarded the church from state 
power more effectively than Melanchthon did, even though we are still 
subjected to the misinterpretations of the learned Inge and the ignorant 
Wiener. 

Hildebrandt’s defense of attendance on “Faith and Order’’ conferences 
is interesting (p. 87). I dare say that if Faith and Order conferences were 
conducted in the spirit of the author, there would be excellent reasons for 
attending them. Apparently he knows little of the spirit, the methods, or 
the dogmas of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
In a recent issue of Theology Today, Otto A. Piper remarked that it was 
“to be regretted that up to the present moment’ fundamentalism was 
“hardly represented at all in the ecumenical movement’’. This results 
said he, in “the ecumenical Church” having ‘‘a completely distorted 
view of American Protestantism” (April, 1947, p. 25). But a more direct 
expression of the feeling of the ecumenical movement itself appeared con- 
temporaneously in its own organ, Christendom, where H. Shelton Smith 
makes a vigorous attack upon the evangelical interchurch movements and 
remarked that ‘‘every truly ecumenical Christian will necessarily deplore 
their growth” (Spring, 1947, p. 175). Apparently “ecumenical Chris- 
tianity” has no room for historic Christianity. It is refreshing to find 
Hildebrandt pointing out that impartiality is not a characteristic but a 
caricature of what our fathers meant by Protestantism (p. 92). Even 
Melanchthon rejected the English via media and clung to the Augsburg 
Confession, saying, ‘‘ ‘he that is and remains neutral, has no faith’ ’’ (p. 93). 
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Yet he still remains a riddle for the ‘‘disharmony between the concessions 
and the confessions” (p. 98). 

This book is a veritable concentrate of theology in one hundred and 
twenty-five pages. It presents the ever-present problems, those that face 
the pastor and the teacher alike, and does so with amazing conciseness, 
insight and tenderness. It has a truly living and intimate quality about it. 
Perhaps an unusual bit of light is shed on the difference between Luther 
and Melanchthon when Hildebrandt suggests that Luther would have 
been more comfortable lecturing with Melanchthon “‘sitting in’’ than 
Melanchthon would with the places reversed (p. xxvii). If the reader 
wishes to be embarrassed by the multitude of stimulating suggestions for 


thought, let him secure this book. 


PAuL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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